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THE RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLE IN CHILDREN CAN ALONE FNABLE US TO ACCOUNT FOR 


THEIR EARLY RECEPTION 


i was once enamoured with meta 
physics, but experience has taught 
me, that they never enabled me io 
understand, and rightly cultivate the 
infant and juvenile mind. Indeed, I 
have become so disgusted with the 
science, that | have remained, as yet, 
unacquainted with Wr. Brown, the far 
famed modern metaphysician. I have 
been endeavouring to learn the na- 
ture and powers of children from ob- 
‘ervation, and to ascertain the most 
rational and successful mode of giv- 
ing them that education which will 
most effectually secure to them a 
useful and happy life in this world, 
and a glorious and blissful eternity. 
The result of some of my thoughts 
and observations on this subject, | 
now submit, relative to the proposi- 
tion, the theme of the present arti- 
cle. 

As the notion of a God is not in- 
nate but acquired, I have frequently 
endeavoured to ascertain, when and 
how it is acquired. IL have applied to 
two different teachers of the deaf and 
dumb to inform me how they com- 
municated to their pupils the know- 
ledge of God’s existence and char- 
acter. They told me that it required 
a long process of explaining cause 
and effect in the world and society 
around them, and in endeavouring to 
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cause, invisible and destitute of bodi- 
ly parts. But I could not learn from 
them any thing precise and definite 
respecting the time when any of their 
pupils appeared to form the grand 
conception of the Almighty. 1 have 
no recollection myself, when I form- 
ed this conception. It appears that 
[ had it at a period too early for re- 
collection. ‘The same I found to be 
the case with all of whom IT have 
made inquiry on the subject. From 
these facts and others ascertained, I 
am disposed to believe, that the no- 
tion of a God, and the God whom we 
worship, originates partly from the 
religious principle within, and part- 
ly from impressions made through the 
senses from without. I do not say 
that reasoning from cause and effect 
may not be instrumental in producin 
the idea in adults that are deaf a 
dumb, but it appears that children 
have the idea before they are capable 
of reasoning, and at so early a period 
that many have supposed it to be in- 
nate. Through the eye and the ear 
objects that are grand, tremendous, 
and mighty, make corresponding im- 
pressions upon the soul, which is spi- 
ritual. Such is the believing princi- 
ple in children, that the most mar- 
vellous and unaccountable narratives 
gain as ready and full evidence as 
the most simple and common. In 
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fact, there appears a strong disposi- 
tion to believe in the marvellous, 
rather than the contrary. Now why, 
unless it be, that the soul is so consti- 
tuted as to be predisposed to give 
admission to the marvellous and in- 
comprehensible God? Admit this, 
and then advert to thunder, the voice 
of God, and the terrifying lightning 
which accompanies it; the awful 
dread and dismay manifested by men, 
women and children, and the sympa- 
thy of all the tribes of nature, and 
then you will perceive that this is 
the universal and united sentiment 


of all, 


ve 


* Gud is coming —God is nigh 


The little child agitated, and read- 
ing in the mother’s countenance, the 
feclings within, asks for an explana- 
tion, which in a christian land is ge- 
nerally given correctly—‘ It is God 
that thus thunders and lightens—that 
shakes the heavens, and the earth, 
and pours down the rain.” ‘The child 
may ask, “ where is he—can he be 
seen?” And the answers that are 
thus elicited, mature the awtul im- 
pression into that knowledge which is 
associated in the mind, with the name, 
God, and which may be increased 


and rendered more perfect, but can | 
Thus God by | 
implanting the religious principle, | 


have no other origin. 


‘and by speaking to it in a manner 


worthy of himself, and well calculat- | 
ed to give a conception of his great- | 


ness, his grandeur and omnipotence, 
teaches children in infancy as no man 
can teach, although man, instructed 
from his word, may aid in the process, 
which matures the impression given, 

Now let christian parents, and the 
teachers af children and youth, avail 
themselves of all the advantages and 
facilities with which God has furnish. 
ed them for giving an early religious 
education—let them invoke the ope- 
rations of the enlightening and reno- 
vating spirit, and be active and per- 
severing in this heavenly employ- 
ment, and then shall instances of 
early piety be as common, as they 
are now rare—then will an education 
prospective to the years of discretion 
merely, be abandoned; and ten, or 
fifteen years, the most precious that 
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can be dedicated to God, will not be 
devoted to irreligion, and a miserable 
preparation for religion. O! it isa 
cheering anticipation, that infane and 
Sabbath-schools are about to electrify, 
enlighten, and renovate the church 
of God. How much they have done 
for her already no tongue can tell 
Their experiments in education are 
worth more than all the theories and 
systems that have been thrown upon 
the world since the days of the apos 
tle John, and under many of which, 
the church has laboured exceeding! 
It is evident that many ministers have 
already learned from Sabbath-schools 
more than they ever knew before re 
specting the proper and successful 
mode of instructing and training 
children, and also, respecting the 
right understanding and applica 
tion of the holy scriptures. And 
from them—from the discoveries and 
improvements which they must make, 
the gospel ministry will learn more 
respecting the proper discharge ot 
the most important duties which be 
long to the high and holy office, than 
can be learned from any other single 
institution. ‘* Out of the mouths oi 
babes and sucklings the Lord will 
perfect praise.” PHILOPAIDEA 


SOMERVILLE, N. J. 


“While we were still rejoicing 
that it had pleased the Lord to open 
the hearts of many, to contribute | 
berally to the support of this charity 
—that the charity school and Sab 
bath-school cause was becoming 
more and more popular, &c.—we 
were called to lament the sudden 
death of the first, best, and unshak-. 
en friend of the Sunday-school and 
charity school. In short, that indi- 
vidual with whom the plan of a cha- 
rity, school and Sunday-school, in this 
congregation, originated. On _ the 
25th of August, it pleased Almighty 
God to take to himself the excellent 
Mrs. Sarah Vudenburgh, our presi- 
dent. She sleeps in Jesus.—We 
feel, we mourn her loss; but we 
mourn not as those who are without 
hope. We feel assured she has been 
called to her reward. To ‘where 
| there are many mansions,’ and 
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where she has doubtless heard the 
plaudit, ‘ Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.’ 

It has pleased the Lord, also, to re- 
move, by death, one of our Sabbath 
scholars, A. C. aged 13 years. This 
young person lingered some weeks, 
during which time, beside enjoying 
the unremitting attentions of her pi- 
ous parents, she was frequently visit- 
ed by our minister, the teachers, and 
other pious friends, but most fre- 
quently by an aged father in Christ, 
who held many and solemn conver- 
sations with her, on the concerns of 
her soul. Throughout her illness 
she was generally very tender; and, 
in the first part of her illness, she 
seemed much exercised with distress 
about her future state, and under 
deep convictions of sin; she was 


known to pray for a great length of 


time together, and be very importu- 
nate in prayer. A few days before 
her death, we think the Lord appear- 
ed for her relief. She could then 
speak of the love of the Saviour; 
and dying, left a pleasing impression 
on the minds of her friends, that this 
was a decided case of conversion, and 
that she is now with Jesus. And 
we desire to record with thank- 
tulness the fact, that at our last 
communion, one of our Sunday 
scholars, (a coloured girl, ) came for- 
ward and professed her faith in Je- 
sus, by uniting herself to the church. 
It is worthy of remark, that this 
young person has had no instruction 
or advantage, but what she received 
in our charity school and Sunday- 
schools, and yet we have learned, 
that few candidates who have hereto- 
fore presented themselves for church 
membership, have witnessed a bet- 
ter, and seldom so good a confession, 
as did this coloured girl: all who 
heard her were astonished at her an- 
swers, and her knowledge of the 
Scriptures. 

Although I have drawn out my 
letter to a considerable length, I 
would just remark, that believing no 
incident of any moment is uninterest- 
ing to you if it isin any way connect- 
ed with Sabbath-schools, I have 
therefore made these extracts, that 
while we excite your sympathy for 
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our great bereavement, we may also, 
your joy that we have not been alto- 
gether unblessed through the last 
year. And when you, Mr. Secreta- 
ry, and your pious friends, meet to- 
gether in social prayer meetings for 
a special blessing on Sabbath-schools, 
will you remember particularly, and 
not forget this little union, as that 
Sunday-school society that has re- 
quired a special interest in your 
prayers. © that we might, as in the 
day of pentecost, witness the descent 
of the Holy Ghost in all our schools ! 
I cannot close without relating a lit- 
tle incident that came under my 
own observation, or rather, that 1 
myself learned from a little child 
about nine years old. This little child, 
I knew, had been in the habit of 
prayer from the first dawn of reason. 
First she had lisped the infant prayers 
that are usually taught to children; 
next the Lord’s prayer; and after- 
ward, in a time of uncommon excite- 
ment, she had been much in the ha- 
bit of making extemporary prayers 
to him whom she believed to be her 
heavenly Father. Fearing she was 
becoming slack in duty, Lone day 
said to her, ‘My dear, J know you 
used to pray so much, but I fear you 
now neglect prayer.’ ‘O no,’ she re- 
plied, ‘for when I am walking or 
doing any thing, my heart goes up 
in prayer.’ ‘ But do you pray in your 
closet?’ ‘I do.’ ‘Did you ever pray 
for any particular temporal blessing?’ 
‘Yes, ma’am, Ihave.’ ‘ And do you 
think you ever had an answer to 
your prayers?’ ‘Yes, I prayed for 
these very shoes that I have on, 
and this frock.’ ‘ And did the Lord,’ 
I asked ‘ work a miracle, and s0 give 
you these shoes and that frock.’ ‘O 
no, ma’am, but he put it into the 
hearts of my father and mother to 
give them, and they gave them to 
me.’ Now this little girl has long 
been, and still is, one of our Sabbath 
scholars.”’* 


* I forgot to mention that this lit- 
tle girl does not always pray for new 
shoes and new frocks. The burthen 
of her prayer, generally, is for a new 
heart, the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, and that Jesus, who so con- 
descendingly, in the days of his 
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( Concluded.) 


At one place I was pointed to an 
opposite house, where a group of rag- 
ged children, (the oldest not more 
than 7,) were almost daily left in the 
street while the parent was at work. 
Another told me of a destitute mother 
with 5 small children, who was often 
compelled to leave the infant and the 
others in the care of the eldest girl 
who was but 7 years old. It was ob- 
served to me by some that the clder 
children when alone with the little 
ones, too often spoiled their tempers. 
One who i otherwise ignorant 
made the following wise remark ; that 
had she been inthe care of such a 
school when young, she would have 
been saved a world of trouble and 
vexation through life, by the better 
training of her passionate temper— 
(and she added) a happy thing it will 
be for these little ones, who instead 
of being home fretting and crying and 
led into many temptations, will be 
contented the day long at their infant 
school.” At one place it was remark- 
ed to me that careless parents would 
be found, who would neither take 
nor send their children ; but yet they 
might be persuaded otherwise, could 
they see a school managed on the 
plan proposed. The only difficulty 
suggested in regard to the measure 
was that suitable persons could not be 
found to conduct the schools; but 
others again met this objection by 
stating, if once they were established, 
teachers would be furnished. 

it was remarked by several that 
they thought the plan would prove 
beneficial to others than the poor pa- 
rents—for the children themselves 
would be greatly benefited by attend- 
ing them. On asking them how they 
thought the children would be bene- 
fited, 1 was answered—“It would 
save them from many a danger, pro- 
mote their health, and improve their 
minds, besides training them in many 


flesh, took little children into his arms, 
blessed them, and said, “ For of such 
is the kingdom of heaven,’”’ would 
now condescend to notice her--par- 
don her sins—sanctify, less, and 
love her. 
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a good way; and the youngest of 
them would easily learn if they were 
taught pleasanily. ‘They very soon 
take notice, for our little children, 
when but seven monthsold, know the 
names of many objects around them, 
and can point to this or to that, as it is 
named. Besides, they teach dogs and 
other animals many a cunning trick, 
and little children are more easily 
taught than they; and then how per. 
fectly they now teach the deaf and 
dumb ; surely it would be found easier 
to show learning to our /ittle children 
than to them.” 

Of early aptitude to learn, | had 
numerous examples given me as an 
argument for the utility of the plan 
1 was informed of several infants ot 
thirteen months that could point out 
all the letters of the alphabet—and 
many that could read at three and four 
years of age. One at two and a hal; 
years read fluently, and was not ot 
uncommon intelligence—but its pro 
ficiency was owing to great pains 
being taken with him—his mind be. 
came thus matured because he was 
daily taught, and that in a pleasant 
way, and was attached to his instruc 
tress. This was a poor child remoy 
ed from a humble home, to participate 
in the kind care of a relative in mod 
erate circumstances, It may be her: 
remarked, that the children of the 
poor, from early habits of liberty, are 
very forward and inquiring; an 
much more independent, than those 
of higher orders, 

The remark has sometimes been 
made, ‘* Our children ought to begin 
betimes to learn, for they are often 
obliged to work for a livelihood at a 
very early age.” Frequently poor 
parents put their boys very early to 
work, where they can earn a few 
shillings a week,—by turning a whee), 
opening oysters, hawking matches, 
and other things. At these engage 
ments they frequently continue foi 
eight or ten years, very often till six 
teen years of age, when they are pu! 
to a trade quite ignorant, without the 
opportunities of schooling. I know 
ot whole families of boys and girls 
that are thus circumstanced, a fact 
that shows the necessity of seizing the 
only available opportunity of infant 
wears to instruct them 
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To show that this subject of infant 
instruction is sometimes naturally sug- 
gested tothe lower classes of society, 
1 would speak of one interesting visit, 
when on mentioning my errand, the 
mother’s eye brightened with joy, 
and pointing to a snugly covered cra- 
die—said ** it was but a few minutes 
since that | was saying within myself 
as | looked at that dear child, that I 
would not neglect him, and I thought 
i should be happy if I could put him 
to school at ¢wo years old.”’ This mo- 
ther was in somewhat comfortable 
circumstances and rejoiced in the 
prospect of infant schools, and observ- 
ed that such an institution would be 
of extensive usefulness, and many a 
mother that was not in destitute cir- 
cumstances might well be glad to send 
her children to its care. One mother 
told me she would pay a dollar a week 
to have the youngest well taken care 
of, if only for a part of the day. I 
was repeatedly told of those who paid 
their neighbours for taking care of 
their children in their absence, In 
two cases that came under my notice 
—two shillings and one and sixpence 
a day were paid for this service. At 
one place 1} visited, a parent had just 
been there inquiring for some one 
who would take care of her little child 
daily for 18 pence, stating that she 
could get work if but relieved from 
the care of her child. 

it was remarked by several mothers, 
that so anxious were the poor to be 
unencumbered of their children du- 
ring working hours, that they very 
frequently sent them to school very 
young, where they usually paid six 
pence a week. They at the same 
ume remarked that it was difficult to 
urge the children to stay at the La- 
dy’s school, for they believed they 
were always too strict for such little 
ones, whose humours were capricious 
and playful. These parents thought 
that children were frequently injured 
in mind and disposition, by atten- 
dance at A-B-ab schools, and too 
often took a dislike to learning, and 
afterwards became truants and idle 
scholars at other schools; but they 
thought that with Infant Schools, they 
would be both pleased and profited. 

lhe following pleasing and instruc. 
uve fact Was told me by a parent tr 








whom I had been stating the peculiar 
manner of conducting Infant Schools. 
Her son, now a respectable mechanic, 
when a child, was much disinclined 
to learn, and was a truant child even 
at six years old. His parents were 
obliged continually to change his 
school; he would never attend but 
when taken there by his father, who 
was obliged to use much severity to- 
wards him, till at last on trying him 
at a new school, the teacher, on hear- 
ing the character of the child from 
his father, stated to him that he 
thought the child would not be 
brought to school in the same manner 
after that day. The teacher’s expec- 
tations were realized, and the child 
reformed by a simple act, that showed 
a degree of skill in government, as 
wise as it was successful, At the end 
of the day, when the lad was about to 
return home, the teacher entrusted 
him with a few pence to procure for 
him some trifling article wanted by 
the teacher. The child was so pleas- 
ed with the confidence reposed in 
him, and feeling also the necesgity of 
attending next day to take to his 
teacher the purchased article, that he 
went to the school at an early hour 
with the greatest alacrity. The 
teacher having obtained this triumph, 
with a little management, in a simular 
spirit, the scholar became regular and 
attentive, fond of study and reading, 
and continues so to this day; being 
one of the most constant readers of 
the Apprentices’ Library. ‘Thus, 
said the mother, you see there is a 
great deal in the manner of dealing 
with children at school, and masters 
differ much in this respect. 

The foregoing observations are 
given.as they dropped from those of 
whom I inquired—what they thought 
of Infant Schools,—the arguments 
which are without a single exception 
in favour of them, are their own. 
Such remarks, coming as they do 
from many different individuals, ex- 
press the mind of the poor generally 
on this subject—and afford conclu- 
sive testimony, that few obstacles 
need be apprehended in their estab- 
lishment and formation. These opin- 
ions are given with great plai 
and simplicity, but they are of much 
weight, as proceeding from nature 
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and experience ;—and I met also with 
several judicious persons whose opin- 
ions were of the same tenor as the 
foregoing, only expressed in stronger 
terms as to the utility and urgency of 
establishing such an institution with- 
out delay. One parent mingled tears 
of joy with her cheering anticipations, 
saying how glad poor mothers willbe, 
and thousands will bless the founders 
of such a society. It is sometimes 
thought that we poor are indifferent 
to the comfort of our children, and 
are without natural affection, but our 
children are as dear to us as any. 
Hard necessity compels us to seem 
cruel; and it is true we do gradually 
get accustomed to leaving our little 
ones exposed to many dangers, but 
in the beginning the trial is severe— 
and well | remember the pains and 
fears of my anxious heart when /rst 
called to sucha trial. Often have I 
worked all day with my mind so dis- 
turbed that it was more wearfsome 
than the labour of my hands; and so 
agitated and anxious was 1, when I 
turned my steps homeward, that 
1 often thought that I could never 
be induced to leave them again; but 
from day to day, I still found them 
safe and still trusted it would be so. 
By degrees my anxiety lessened, then 
wore off, and now I leave them most 
of the time alone with almost a con- 
tented mind, Such are a parent’s 
teelings under the ills of life in those 
scenes of penury I have exposed. 
How strongly they appeal to the feel- 
ings of humanity to sympathise, and 
how loudly they demand relief! Many 
a parent confides the dear pledges of 
her affections to strangers at a dis- 
tance, and seldom sees them, and her- 
self enters the gate of strangers to 
earn a maintenance for herself and 
children—but how cheering could 
this same destitute mother or desert- 
ed wife have a home, however humble, 
and how would it sweeten the cup of 
life that has thus been embittered, if 
the little ones were confided in this 
manner to the bosom of humanity, 
and on each returning evening, be 
once again sheltered under the paren- 
tal roof—then the widowed heart 
might be cheered by the home prat- 
tle of her little ones—and on each re- 
turning Sabbath might Jive in their 








society, cherishing in their hearts 
those kindred charities of life, that at 
once chasten and gladden the soul, 
Such an evening home of peace and 
comfort, and such a Sabbath home 
would the infant school provide for 
many a broken-hearted mother and 
her necessarily neglected offspring. 

But there is stillanother dark scene 
in this picture, which must urgently 
excite the benevolent to exertion in 
behalf of Infant Schools. During 
these visits, 1 have listened to many 
heart-rending narratives of various 
accidents to little children neglected 
by their parents. There have been 
related to me by these parents no less 
than 55 different accidents arising 
from circumstances of the kind pro 
posed to be relieved by this charity, 
36 by fire and 19 by other accidents, 
all of them terminating fatally and 
many others in which the objects of 
them were maimed and rendered in 
firm for life. Some of these were in 
the families visited. There was one 
boy of 5 years old—a helpless crip. 
ple occasioned by three several falls 
while Jeft alone, or in the care of an 
elder child, during the absence of the 
parents. By the first accident, his 
back has become deformed—by the 
second, both arms broken, and by the 
third, the right arm was broken « 
second time. Whatan alleviation to 
misery, if an Infant School had offer 
ed its protection to this forsaken 
child! Of two mothers each had 
lost a little one by fire. Another 
pointed out to me one who had just 
been raised from a bed of lingering 
sufferings through an accident by 
fire occurring while she had been 
out at work—a little boy on crutches 
through a severe fall in infancy, and 
a little girl with but one hand! All 
this is but a small part of the picture 
of affliction that this populous city 
exhibits in some of its poor and neg- 
lected districts. Let the friends of the 
poor think of these things.—We ask 
a mother’s thoughts on this touching 
subject. What gives happiness to their 
houses, but the safety and happiness 
of their children? Let the example 
of the poor that have been visited be 
an appeal to al/—for in almost every 
case where the subject of Infant 
Schools was made known, the sincer- 
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ity of the earnestness they manifested 
m regard to them, was testified by 
the anxious inquiry— When and where 
will the frst school be ? 





CHRIST CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
Superintendent’s Annual Report, 13th 


year. 


We acknowledge our obligations 
to the Superintendent of this school, 
(Mr. Joseph W. Ingraham, ) for a copy 
of his interesting Report. We have 
taken pleasure in visiting his school, 
which was early established, and has 
been very useful. We propose, soon, 
to turn the attention of our readers 
again to his plan of instruction, which 
was published in his report for 1826. 
We take a few items from the report 
now before us. 

Number of Scholars.—In the last re- 
port, the whole number of scholars 
who had been admitted was stated to 
be1142 white and 5 coloured children, 
of whom 51 boys, 76 girls, and 5 Af.- 
ricans, making 132 scholars, then be- 
longed to the school, about 100 usual- 
ly attended. During the precedin 
year, 61 new scholars were admitted, 
and 29 old ones returned, making 90 
added during the past year. 86 left 
during the same period. 

During the past year, 48 white, and 
six coloured children, total 54, have 
been admitted, and 28 old scholars 
have returned, making 82 added du- 
ring the year. 101 have left during 
the same term, and we now have 40 
boys, 66 girls, and 7 Africans, total 
113. Ofthis number about 100 are 
usually present, being a much greater 
proportion than have ever before at- 
tended. The whole number now on 
record is 1190 white, and 11 coloured 
children, total 1201. 

Teachers.—The whole number of 
persons who have been engaged in 
the school as teachers, is 82, viz. 35 
gentlemen and 47 ladies; of whom 4 
are settled ministers; 1 ordained, but 
not settled; 2 are preparing for the 
ministry; and there now remains in 
the school, besides the Superinten.- 
dent, 5 gentlemen and twelve ladies, 


total 17. We are much in want of 


more teachers, as many of the classes 
contain too many scholars. May God 
soon dispose the hearts of some who 








have sufficient time, to offer their ser- 
vices in this part of his vineyard. 

Books distributed —During the 
year, we have distributed about 20 
Bibles, 40 Testaments, and between 
4000 and 5000 pages of tracts, &c. 
besides selling to the scholars a num- 
ber of prayer books. 

Library.—But few books have been 
added to the Library since the last an- 
nual meeting. We hope, however, 
soon to make some additions to it. 
The Superintendent has ordered from 
England a number of valuable works 
suited to the use of the teachers; and 
as the donation received from the 
Society for the improvement in Practi- 
cal Piety is yet unexpended; it will 
probably soon be appropriated for the 
purchase of these books. Donations 
of Books, Maps, Prints, &c. will always 
be very acceptable and useful to us. 

Missionary Box.—On opening this 
box at the present season, it was 


found that there had been contribut- 


ed by the scholars during the year, 


the sum of $5,53; making $ 29,58 


collected in this box in six years and 
ten months. 

Teacher’s Meetings.—These con- 
tinue to be held once in two weeks, 
and are found to be very useful. 
The report of the different teachers 
respecting their scholars, are some- 
times very interesting, and serve to 
encourage us to persevere in our la- 
bours.— ec. and Tel. 





EXTHRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF A SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL MISSIONARY, 


Canandaigua, May 21, 1827. 


The Sabbath-school cause is rapid- 
ly gaining ground in this region. It 
is the deliberate opinion of the most 
intelligent and efficient christians in 
this country, that this institution in- 
volves not only the destinies of our 
country, but the dearest interests of 
the church and the world; and they 
are laying themselves out to promote 
and extend its influence, with an en- 
ergy and zeal corresponding, in some 
degree with its importance. I have vi- 
sited four towns, in all of which I have 
found a few who were ready to lend 
all their influence to promote the ob- 
ject of my mission. In the town of 
Bloomfiel| we have fourteen schools, 
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comprising in all, more than four | 
hundred scholars, In the Fast Socie- | 
ty, the promoters of this cause say i 
they will raise any sum of money | 
which will be necessary to supply 

their schools with libraries. \ 

The managers of the County Sv 
ciety have determined to raise three 
hundred dollars for a permanent fund, 
to be laid out in a depository of Sun- 
day-school books, ‘I'wo towns have | 
already furnished forty dollars for this 
fund. 

Last Monday evening I attended 
the monthly concert in this village. | 
About twenty teachers were present, | 
and a large number of the scholars. 
The contribution was taken, when al- 
most every child threw in its mite. It , 
was a very interesting meeting. This 
school has participated richly in the | 
effusions of the Holy Spirit. There 
are engaged thirty-four teachers, only 
eight of whom were hopefully pious 
a few months ago; now, all are the | 
professed followers of Christ. 
Western S. 8S. Visitant. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LONDON SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL UNION, FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING may 1, 1827. 


Your Committee will first refer to | 
Foreign Parts, concerning which they | 
will state their own efforts, and give | 
a sketch of the general progress of | 


| 


religious education among the young. | 
France. A committee for the en- | 
couragement. of Sunday Schools | 
among the Protestants has been es- | 
tablished at Paris. The Baron de | 
They have 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


Stael is the president. 
issued a circular, stating that the ob- | 
jects of the committee are to promote | 
the establishment of Sunday-schools | 
by correspondence—by printing suit- | 
able publications—and, if the funds | 
should allow, by pecuniary assistance. | 
Your committeee have voted #20, | 
and copies of their publications, to | 
encourage these plans, which, they | 
trust, will lead to the increase and | 
improvement of Sunday-schools in | 
France. The Rev. Philip Falle, of | 
Calmont, who has received repeated 

grants from your committee, reports, | 


London Sunday 





that his two Sunday-schools at Cal- | 


mont and Gibel are going on prosper- || 
ously. He says—** More than 40 | 


nion. 


School l August 


boys and girls can now repeat the 
whole gospel of Matthew, all the par 
ables, miracles, and prophecies of th: 
New Testament. 1 trust that mor: 
than 20 of these are converted to the 
Lord Jesus. Four years ago Calmont 
was the most illiterate country town 
in France, but now, thank the Lord. 
my poor children of Calmont are a 


| true light to all these southern quar 


ters of France. All this reformation 


| owes its true origin to the Sunday. 
| school formed in January 1824. | 


have lately made an interesting tour 
in the Pyrenees, where there are se- 
ven or eight Sunday-schools regularly 
formed, which are constantly on the 
increase.” <A teacher who visited 
France and Switzerland states, that 
**the youth of both sexes regularl, 
indulge in every speices of Sabbati, 
profanation: the Lord’s day has to 
them no religious associations, they 
regard it as a day in which they may 
indulge without restraint in any kin! 
of amusement. This state of manner: 
is almost universal, except in those 
churches where Sabbath-schools have 
been established under the direction 
of pious men. 

Germany. The Sunday-school es 
tablished at St. George’s, Hamburg, 
is increased to 234 scholars; and 
another Sunday-school has been form 
ed at Barmbeck, containing 40. The 
scholars prove by their examinations, 
and especially by the answers they 
give, that they have correct views ol 
the scriptures, of God, and of them. 
selves. The committee have also 
the pleasure to state, that a Sunday 
school has been established at Bre. 
men, through the zeal ofa pious lacy. 
Your correspondent states—‘*‘ Th« 
school was opened on the 24th De. 
cember, 1826, and counted, at the ex. 
piration of ten weeks, 225 scholars, 
who are instructed by teachers of 
whose piety I cannot doubt. Surely 
we may expect blessed results from 
such a heavenly nursery. Oh that 
Sunday-schools may be established 
every where in this land, that, by 
this ineans, the ruined walls of Zion 
may be repaired from the injuries 
she has received through the still 
prevailing Rationalism, Socinianism, 
and infidelity. As the Lord our God 
can and has effected great ends by 
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little means, let us earnestly pray for 
this, and thank God for the Sunday- 
schools already established; for, 
though you may not look upon them 
as a fOvelty on the other side of the 
watery where, happily, the blessings 
of réligious liberty are enjoyed, the 
formation of Sunday-schools in this 
country is a marvellous thing. ‘This 
subject has been brought before the 
senate both at Hamburg and Bre- 
men.” 

Mediterranean. The Rev. S. 8S. 
Wilson reports the continued pro- 
gress of his Greek and English Sun- 


‘ day-schools at Malta. He observes, 


relative to a public examination— 
“Sixteen of the cleverest scholars, 
eight of each sex, repeated tasks. 
The chapel was thronged with Eng- 
lish and Greeks. One of the boys 
repeated a piece entitled, ‘The Fall 
of Idols,’ and one of the girls, ‘ The 
Death of Spencer.’ The Greek boys 
repeated tasks from scripture and 
Watts’s Catechism. I gave them as 
prizes, the Greek Pilgrim’s Progress, 
the New Testament, the History of 
Abraham, &c. &c. On the whole 
the scene was very edifying.” The 
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_chisms. The reading of the Scrip- 














tures makes a principal part of the 
exercise in the Sunday-school; and I 
am happy to say, that not the shadow 
of an objection was started, but when 
the measure was proposed it was at 
once acceded to, as a most suitable 
and necessary exercise. By these 
means religious knowledge is com- 
municated, and, with the blessing of 


| God, will become effectual. May it 


bring forth much fruit! 

India. The missionaries at Malac- 
ca state, relative to their schools— 
** The Chinese schools are increased 
to seven, and the scholars to nearly 
250: these schools are all supported 


| by the society. The Malabar school, 


which contains about 20 boys, is sup- 
ported by individuals on the spot. 
Every sabbath day the boys belong- 


| ing to the several schools assemble 


in the hall of the Anglo-Chinese Col- 
lege, where they are examined in 
their catechisms: small portions of the 
scripture are also explained to them, 


_ of which they are expected them. 


committee are about to forward an | 


additional supply of books to Mr. Wil- 
son. 

The Rey. I. Lowndes, of Corfu, has 
at the recommendation of your com- 
mittee, opened a Sunday-school for 


young Greeks. It was commenced | 


on the 27th of November 1825, and 


since that time has been regularly | 


continued. Mr. Lowndes writes to | 
your committee—‘“ As it was a new | 


thing it was not very easy to get the 
master and scholars into system, and 
constant attention is necessary to 
keep them to it: as the school, how- 
ever, is exactly opposite my house, I 
generally spend about an hour in at- 
tending to it every Sunday. The 
master is a priest of the Greek church. 
The first scholars were almost all no- 
vitiates, young men intended for the 
church: some of these have since de- 
clined, but others continue. Most of 
the scholars are boys; the number is 
about 40, and their attendance is 
pretty regular. Several of the scho- 
lars have been very attentive to 
Watts’s Catechisms. three of them 
have been through the three cate- 
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selves to repeat the explanation on 
the following Sabbath: the missiona- 
ries hope that, by the divine blessing 
on these means, the principles of chris- 
tian truth will be so deeply fixed in 


| ther minds, that when arrived at 


years of maturity, if not before, they 
will be led to perceive and acknow- 
ledge the infimite superiority of chris- 
tianity to the religion of their ances- 
tors. 

At Pinang the number of Malay 
schools is five. In one of them a 
considerable number of girls are 


_ instructed by a sensible Malay female. 


The Chinese schools, in consequence 
of the death of Mr. Ince, have been 
unavoidably reduced to one; but in 
the hope of the others being resumed, 
when more help arrives. 

In Contineatal India the schools 
are become far too numerous for your 
committee to recapitulate, but they 
behold their increase with delight, 
and especially the augmentation of 
female schools. The growing atten- 
tion which is paid to scriptural and 
religious instruction, especially on 
the Sabbath, is also a most encourag- 
ing circumstance in connexion wi 


_ these schools. 


Ceylon. ‘The Rey. Benjamin Ward 
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of Bad 
the 6th of March 1826—“ Yesterday, 
after morning service, | made an at- 
tempt at the formation ofa Sunday- 
school in the church: we had five 


composed of adults; and three classes 
learning the ten commandments and 
catechism by dictation. The teachers 
are chosen from the most proficient 
boys in our school here. May the 
Lord give his blessing to this attempt 
also, to make known his holy name 
among this benighted people !” 

The American missionaries, whose 
schools contain between two and 
three thousand scholars, remark— 
** We are training up a reading pop- 
ulation; and it is very noticeable, 
even now, when we go among the 


people to distribute tracts, that the | 


young men who have been educated 
in our schools are by far the most ea- 


ger to receive them, and the most | 


able to read them, with understand- 
ing. 
cotta, there are now who give 
rood evidence that they are born 
from above: most of these possess 
talents which would not disgrace the 
ministry. 


99 
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others who are helpers in the mission, 


are the fruits of that system on which | 


we haveacted. To the Lord be all the 
praise for the work accomplished !” 
In the Wesleyan schools 20,000 


families still heathen. 
says, “One of the priests, in showing 
me the different parts of his temple, 


of ways to labour for the priests; but 
since our schools had been establish- 
ed, he could get none of them to 
do any thing of this kind. He there. 
fore requested that I would direct 


me states, in a letter of 


These, with a number of 
boys in the school at Tillipally, and | 


This of course I declined, and con. | 


cluded by advising him, though old, 
to examine the christian religion for 


| 





| schools. 
_ of the Sunday-schools connected with 
_ the Wesleyan mission: 





is not discouraging. 


| being well attended. nt: 
in this district do not value the privi- 





_ himself. The people were very at. 
_tentive to this conversation. 


t ’ Upon 
inquiry, I learned, that when the 


_ priests called the boys of the village 
| together, to perform their accustom. 
reading classes, one of which was |, 


ed services at the temple, the latter 


_ were in the habit of clapping their 
_ hands and exclaiming, ‘No, No! we 


do not belong to you now.’” The 
number of scholars in the Wesleyan 
schools is 3,089. 
New South Wales. The Sunday 
schools of the Rev. Richard Hill con 
tain 130 scholars. He also reports 
to your committee that he has estab. 
lished an infant school, which wil! 
provide scholars for the Sunday 
The following is an account 


Sydney Circuit.—** The two school: 


| have somewhat decreased in numbe: 
| since our last report, which we attri 
| bute to want of a proper system of 
|| visiting absentees. 
In the central school at Batti- | 


This and othe: 
defects have, however, been recently 
rectified by a new code of rules and 


regulations, and we doubt not they 
| will operate to the material benefit 
| of the whole institution, 


Parramatta Circuit.—Parramatia 


' —**Our school here, I am happy to 
_ say, has gained stability. 


The schol 
ars have gradually advanced in scrip. 


_ tural knowledge, and some of them 
_ have made pleasing and satisfactory 
| progress 
have been instructed, and none of | 
them have been known to turn back | 
to idolatry though connected with | 
Mr Gogerly | 


in their catechisms. The 
teachers are well deserving of com 
mendation. 

Kissing Point.—** Our little school 
in this place has had many difficul- 


_ ties to contend with: however, it con 


| tinues steadfast, and upon the whole 
observed, that it had sustained a very | 


great loss by the establishment of | 
our schools; that formerly the chil- | 
dren of the village were accustomed || 
to assist in cleaning the temple, and | 


the temple grounds, and in a variety |! them.” 


The teachers, 
our kind friends, Mr. and Mrs. Shep- 
herd, are worthy of double honour. 
They have laboured in season and 
out of season, and God has blessed 


**One ‘Tree Hill school is far from 
The parents 


leges offered to them and their chil 


woul | dren.”’ 
the parents to order their children to | 


perform their accustomed services. | 


Windscy Circuit.—“* At present 
there are only two Sunday-schools tn 
this circuit. The one at Sackville 
Reach is attended by 31 children, and 
has been productive of creat rood 
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ithas preserved the scholars from pro- 
faning the Sabbath; it has sown in 
their minds the imperishable seed of- 
divine truth; it has trained them to 
sing the praises of God, and regular- 
ly and devoutly to observe the ordi- 
nances of his house. The Castlereagh 
school has effected similar good, but 
in a less degree. 

Van Dieman’s Land. The number 
of teachers at Hobart’s Town is 14, 
the scholars 113. A new school has 
recently been opened at the Presby- 
terian place of worship. The num- 
ber of scholars is I believe about 20 
or 30. 

New Zealand. Schools are begin- 
ing to make their way in this barbar- 
ous country. Schools are not only 
formed, but the children begin to 
read and write in their own tongue: 


what may we not expect, by God’s | 


blessing, from educated children and 
from schools ? 

South Seas. Mr. Pritchard -states, 
that at Wilk’s Harbour, both the 
adults and children’s schools are well 
attended. In the adult school the 
scriptures are daily read and explain- 
ed. Most of the children can repeat 
portions of scripture, the Mission 
Catechism, and Dr. Watts’s Catechism 
of Scripture Names, and such of 
them as can read, most of our Lord’s 
sermon on the mount: two classes 
have repeated the whole of the gos- 
pels by Matthew and Luke. 

Mr. Barff, at Huahine, writes, 
‘‘The Sunday-school continues to be 
well attended. The school for adults, 
held about sunrise, receives the best 
attendance. The school for children 
is not so well attended as we could 
wish: considerable numbers, however, 
attend, and their improvement is 
very encouraging.” 

Mr. Williams, says, concerning 
Raiatea, “ The adult school has been 
discontinued; but as a substitute, 
each class instructs those of the same 
class who cannot read, at their own 
habitations. The children’s school is 
tolerably well attended, especially by 
the girls: the children do not, how- 
ever, make the progress which we 
wish to see. When school closes the 
teachers are themselves instructed : 
on those occasions, most of the adults 
who are able to read attend of their 
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own accord, and partake of the in- 
struction communicated. “ 

Mr Bourne, of Raratonga, states, 
‘The king and principal chiefs can 
read well in the Tahitian spelfing 
book ; and hundreds, yea, I may say, 
thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren, are making rapid leds. ou in 
learning. Dr. Watts’s Catechism of 
Scripture Names they have. learned 
perfectly, as well as the Tahitian cat- 
echism.”’ 

Sandwich Islands. Of the 20,000 
natives who have already enjoyed, in 
some degree the benefits of education, 
about half can read well, and 800 or 
1000 write a legible hand. Schools 
are increasing on all sides. 

West Africa. The schools in con- 
nexion with the Church Missionar} 
Society contain 1,910 scholars. In 
the American colony at Liberia, the 
Sabbath is almost universally observed 
with all the outward marks of religi 
ous decorum. Sunday-schools, both 
for natives and settlers’ children, are 
zealously sustained, numerously at- 
tended, and productive of the hap 
piest fruits ; and charitable and pious 
associations, chiefly for the religious 
instruction of native children, appear 
to have been undertaken in that spirit 
of intelligent zeal which promises 
both perseverance and success. 

South Africa. The Sunday-school 
at Cape Town contains about 120 
scholars, among whom there are a 
few Dutch, and several slave chil- 
dren. 

At Elim, a Sunday-school has been 
established by the Moravian mission- 
aries. 

At Bethelsdorp, the Rev. W. Fos 
ter states, “In the schools the British 
system may be seen in a state of per 
fection equal to almost any thing that 
can be witnessed in England; and 
the numbers under instruction, and 
their proficiency, are truly admirable. 
The number of schools here at pre- 
sent is six, including two day schools 
and two Sunday-schools for the chil- 
dren, a large adult school on the 
sabbath, and an evening school in 
the week; besides a seminary which 
1 have commenced with the natives, 
in which they are proceeding in the 
more important branches of know- 
ledge.”’ 
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_ At Theopolis, the Sabbath-school, 
which embraces in its plan the whole 
population, both old and young, con- 
tinues to flourish. In the day school 
the number of boys is still about 200, 
and their progress in learning such 
as to excite the admiration of every 
unprejudiced visiter. 
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At Campbell, about 100 children 1 
| are even remarkable for strength, 


are instructed in the Sunday-school. 

At New Lattakoo, Mr. Hamilton 
has commenced a Sabbath adult 
school, and Mr. Moffat a day school; 


in this last are upwards of 20 scholars | 
belonging to the Bootsuannas, Man- | 
tatees, Bosjesmans, and Hottentots. || 


Mr. Moffat, has, beside a translation 


of Brown’s Catechism, prepared in | 


the Sichuan or Bootsuanna language, 
other elementary books, which have 
been forwarded to this country to be 
printed. 


The Albany Sunday-School Union | 


contains 219 scholars, and 23 teachers. 
The children are regular in attend- 
ance and give evidence that they are 
not taught in vain. 

At Wesleyville 50 Catire children 
are taught in the school, and the bar- 
barous manners of the people have 
already begun to yield to the control 
of christian influence and example. 
To the Caffre females at this station, 
Mrs. Shaw has been eminently useful: 
many of the girls have been taught the 
ga of religion andj useful 
emale arts; and, both among them 
and several of the male and female 
adults, encouraging indications of re- 


ligious inquiry and feelings have man- | 


ifested themselves. 
Madagascar. The missionary schools 


contain 2,051 scholars. Their know- | 
ledge of the catechism proves the | 
the Sunday-schools, | 


advantages of 
and of the visits of the missiona- 


ries. 
Nova Scotia. 


dren. 


tia of which they have no return. 
Weat Indies. The followin 


the Report of the Wesleyan Mission- 
ary Society: “ The schools for negro 


children continue to increase, and | 
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The Halifax Wes- | 
leyan Sunday-school contains 270 chil- | 
Your committee has received | 
a list of Sunday-schools, containing | 
2,628 scholars, and there are proba- | 
bly many more throughout Nova Sco. | 





remarks | 
relative to schools, are taken from | 


_ to produce the best effects; exhibit 


ing, in their moral influence upon the 


_ youth who have passed through them, 
and there acquired the elements o: 


useful knowledge and the principle. 
of religion, a complete answer to al! 
who oppose instruction onthe ground 
of its producing mischievous effects 
The memories of the negro children 


and those living tablets have been fur 


_nished, in these schools, with large 
| portions of the word of God, with cat 


echisms on the leading doctrines and 


| duties of religion, and with ‘ psalms, 


and hymns, and spiritual songs.’ 
Thus they have now a light to guide 
their steps; and motives to a right 
conduct, such as in their state of ig 
norance they could not feel, have bee: 
implanted in their minds; and o: 
many of the scholars, who have be 
come adult, the effect has been an o: 
derly and christian conduct; a habi: 
of frequenting the public worship ot 
God; and, in not a few instances 
their conversion to the faith and love 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. These 
schools the committee need scarcely 
say, have been more encouraged in 
some islands than others. 

There are upwards of 5000 scholars 
in the West India schools, connected 
with the Wesleyan missions. 

To the Sunday-schools in Antigua 
your committee voted a grant ot 
books, and sent a supply on sale 
There are 700 scholars in the Wes 
leyan schools; in the Church Mission 
ary schools 1926; and a considerable 
number in the schools of the Mora 
vians. 

In Dominica, many young person: 
of both sexes who were taught in the 
school are honourable professors of re- 
ligion, and several have become teach 
ers. The Montserrat schools are in 
a very encouraging state. In St 
Christopher’s some of the schools 
have been prosperous, while others 
have been drooping. | 

In St. Bartholomews the mission 
aries state—* His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor continues his attention to the 
school, and the interest he takes in 
the institution shows that he feels it 


_ to be of importance to the colony. 


Domestic Proceedings. During the 
past year your committee have been 
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called to mourn over the loss of their 
President, that devoted friend of Sun- 
day-schools, the late Joseph Butter- 
worth, Esq. His heart was engaged 
in these institutions; he never seemed 
more happy than when employed in 
encouraging them. You will not for- 
get the ability, liveliness, and sinceri- 
ty, with which he presided over this 
meeting; nor his devoted zeal on all 
occasions in promoting the religi- 
ous instruction of the young. 

The cause of Sunday-schools has 
sustained other losses during the past 
year, by the death of devoted friends; 
among whom the names of William 
Fox, Esq. the founder of the Sunday- 
School Society, James Digges La- 
touche, Fsq. the secretary of the 
Sunday-School Society for Ireland, 


Four London Auxiliaries, 


Country Unions for England, Wales and Scotland, 6,167 


Total report in Great Britain, 6,597 








! 


| 
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and Mr. Stephen Winmill, one of the 
founders and trustees of this tnstitu- 
tion, deserve to be particularly re- 
corded. 


The amount of property in the 
hands of the Society, consisting of 
stock in the depot, is, at the present 
time, 1,735/. 16s, 6d. and applica- 
ble to benevolent purposes, 5107. 
12s. 5d, 

The following are the totals of 
Sunday-schools in London and its vi- 
cinity, reported by the four London 
Auniliaries: 450 schools; 5,755 teach- 
ers; 62,379 scholars; being an in- 
crease of 27 schools; 222 teachers; 
1,548 scholars; during the past year. 


The following is a summary of the 
returns received by the Committee 





Schools. Teachers. Scholars. 
430 5,755 62,379 
63,067 676,811 

68,822 739,190 


In addition to the above may be mentioned, although not in connexion with 


the Sunday-School Union: 








Schools Teachers, Scholars. 

The Sunday-School Society for Ireland, 1,945 14,404 163,484 

The Hibernian Society’s Sunday-Schools, 251 9,578 

The total amount of the above in Great Britain 8,793 83,226 912,250 
and Ireland, is 

Last year the numbers were, 8,499 73,940 868,245 

Being an increase amounting to 294 9,286 44,005 


In reviewing the past year, a year of 
great distress in the commercial and 
manufacturing districts ofour country, 
your Committee desire to bless God 
that Sunday-schools, and similar insti- 
tutions, have tended to sooth those 
feelings of exasperation, and to op- 
pose those temptations to insubordi- 
nation which have often prevailed in 
periods of peculiar distress; they 
think it a token for good that the 
cause of religious instruction has been 
advanced in the midst of temporal 
distress; they trust that wisdom and 
knowledge will be the stability of our 
times, and they exhort you both as 
patriots and as Christians, to work 
while it is called to-day—to esteem 
it as your meet and drink to do the 
will of your heavenly Father—and to 
live unto Him who died for you. 








MASSACHUSETTS S, 8. UNION, 


We have received the report of 
this union, a very interesting and 
neatly printed document, and sub. 
join several extracts. 


FREQUENT VISITS. 


“ The teachers make frequent visits 
to the parents of the children, and 
are much encouraged by being well 
received. In a visit made toa very 
wretched family whose little daugh. 
ter attends the school, the teacher 
says, ‘ We found them ina misera- 
ble hovel, and apparently destitute 
of every necessary comfort, either 
for body or soul. On entering into 
conversation, the father acknowledg. 
ed that in his youth he had received 
the good instruction of a pious mo. 
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ther; that he was a child of many 
prayers; he appeared to think he 
had once known the truth, but had 
wilfully departed from it; that he 
had lived not only in the neglect of 
known duty, but in the indulgence of 
gross sins. We urged upon him the 
importance of repentance, and of his 
attending that mght the house of 
public worship, which he had long 
neglected. He objected for the 
want of decent apparel, but, with 
much persuasion, we prevailed up- 
on him to attend at the mission house 
that evening. Another man who 
had been sitting silent, and had listen- 
ed attentively to the conversation, 


you have made a good resolution. 1 


teel that these ladies have come here 
from holy motives, and | feel, that || 


like yourself, I have been living in 


sin, and in the neglect of every known | 


duty, and I am determined that I 


to-night.” They were all seen at the 
mission house the same night.’ ”’— 
Third Bap. Fem. School, Boston 


UTILITY OF LIBRARIES. 


** The following fact will illustrate | 


the happy influence of the library in 


‘ 2 Ss, ; y 4 , € Bro . ” . 
other respects. A boy, who had pre- || then asked him, who could open h 


| school—he replied, ‘1 can do it, m: 
' ther;’ and having read a portion 

| Scripture, he knelt down with hi: 
| mother and little brother and sister 


viously. been connected with the 
school, but whose interest in its ex- 


ercises had very sensibly diminished, | 


became entitled to a book on the 
first Sabbath the library was esta- 
blished. The book proved an inte- 
resting one, and he resolved to ex- 
ert himself to get another on the 
following Sabbath. He did so: and 
from that time to the present, a pe- 
riod of more than a year, he has 
scarcely, if ever, failed to take home 
a book. He comes nearly a mile to 
the school, and with one exception, 
has been punctual morning and after- 
noon, winter and summer. His fa- 
ther was formerly unfriendly to the 
Sabbath-school; but by hearing these 
library books read, his interest in 
them has been excited to such a de- 
gree, that every week he either reads, 


or listens to these little messengers. | 


He now regards the Sabhath-school 
as 4 Most important institution, and 








- bath-school at home.’ 


_ suchis the kingdom of heaven. 
| when left alone with his infant bro 
_ ther, he was found by its bedside on 
his knees, offering up his petition, on 
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has been led from reading the books, 
to peruse the Scriptures with atten. 
tion, and has become a subscriber to 
a missionary socicty. The library 


was the instrument of bringing abou: 
this happy change.” —Fort Hil) S. 8. 


A PRAYING CHILD, 


*“ One of the scholars, an interest 


| ing little boy of about seven years of 
| age, 


was taken sick a few weeks 
since, and was apparently very near 
his last great change.” His father is 
one of our teachers, and a brother 


_and sister are pupils in the school 


The Holy Spint seems evidently to 


On, |) have exerted his influences on the 
started up, as we were about leaving || 


the room, and said, ‘Well, Mr. J., || a short time previous to his last sick. 


| ness, he and his brother and siste: 
were detained at home by a storn 


heart of this little boy. One Sabbath 


His thoughts recurred to the priv: 


lege of his Sabbath-school, to a p: 
| vation of which he was then subject 
t | ed; he expressed his regret, that bh: 
will go home, and get my wite and | 
children, and go with you to meeting | 


was unable to attend his school, bu: 
after musing awhile, he said to his 
mother, ‘ Mother, we can have Sab 
He was asked 
how they should proceed in conduc 
ing Ais Sabbath-school, and in reply 
he mentioned to his mother, that 
Sabbath-school was opened with 
reading and prayer. His mothe: 


and in a very appropriate manner ad 
dressed his petitions to him, wh 
said, Suffer the little children to com 
unto me, and forbid them not, for ¢ 
Once 


its behalf. On two or three other oc 


_ casions also, he expressed a wish to 


unite in prayer with his mother, and 


| with fervency and propriety engaged 
_ in this solemn service. 


Nor were his 
prayers the mere repetition of forms, 


| which he had committed to memory, 


but they were the desires of his sou! 


| expressed in language of his own se 


* He died in two days after this ac 
count was written 
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lection. One petition may be men- 
tioned as au example of the correct- 
ness of his views, as well as the apt- 
ness and originality of his lan e | 
—it was—that God ‘ would make his 
father’s house, a house of Aappy re- | 
demption.’ He was recently visited | 
by one whom he had known as a 
teacher in the school. A large ul- | 
cer on the side of his face had de- | 
prived the little sufferer of the use | 
of one eye, and of the faculty of 
speech. He knew his visiter, and 
seemed pleased to see him; and 
though unable to speak, yet by ve- 
ry intelligible signs, folding his little 
hands, and looking upwards towards 
heaven, and uttering a noise ex- 
pressive of earnest desire, he made 
known his wish to unite in prayer. 
When he perceived that his wish 
was made intelligible he became qui- 
et, and listened in silent attention to 
the supplications which were poured 
out in his behalf before the throne of 
grace. Time forbids the introduction 
of circumstances, which might be 
mentioned, indicative of a work of 
grace commenced in his young heart 
—a belief in the existence of which 
affords his parents great consolation 
in the prospect of soon parting with 
this interesting object of their affec- 
tion.”— Mason Street School. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


From an Agent to the Corresponding 
Secretary. 


Montrose, July 1, 1827. 


Dear Sir.—l expected before this 
ume to have arrived at Buffaloe; but 
as the schools in the country through 
which { travelled, were just com- 
mencing their operations for the sea- 
son, I thought it my duty to make 
some delay. 

During the last month, I have ob- 
tained a few subscribers to your Ma- 
gazines—received a donation of 
two dollars and fifty cents from la- 
dies of Wilkesbarre—preached 20 
umes ; and delivered 50 addresses to 
the r prea schools which I have vi- 
sited. 


The primcipal places visited were, 








1. The Insh settlement near Beth. | 


lehem, Northampton county. Here 
1 formed a Sunday-school society, 
auxiliary to the parent institution, 
Owing to the want of suitable teach, 
ers, little has been effected in this 
county for Sunday-schools. 1 spent 
a little time at Easton, and received 
from some of the officers of their so- 
ciety, a promise that they would con- 
sider the propriety of establishing a 
depository for the supply of surround- 
ing schools. 

2. Mauch Chunk. WHere I visited 
the families and schools,and preached, 
endeavouring to revive the Sunday- 
school, which feels the cold chill of 
indifference. 

3. Berwick, and its vicinity, where 
the burden of the schools rest upon 
the shoulders of a few individuals, 
who contend with many difficulties, 
and need more encouragement than 
one Missionary Can give. 

4, In Wyoming Valley | was the 
more ready to labour ten days, 
because I had the active co-op- 
eration of brother Ogden,and thought 
it important to be present at a 
meeting of the Luzerne County Uni- 
on. I beseech you in the name 
of others, to send one or two or four 
agents to Luzerne and Susquehanna 
counties. The large number of 
sprightly and healthful children, the 
contiguity of school houses, the want 
of ministerial labours, the great influ- 
ence which Sunday-schools have al- 
ready had in correcting the habits of 
youth and removing prejudice, the 
co-operation which a missionary 
would elicit, and the system which 
he might introduce, combine to make 
these most important and interesting 
fields of labour. And many an intel- 
ligent christian would hail youragents 
and be their co-workers. In one 
school, the presiding judge of the 
district is a teacher. 

5. Montrose. Here I spent the 
last Sabbath, which to me was a most 
interesting day; not only because 1 
was permitted to address both the 
Baptist and Presbyterian congrega- 
tions on the subject of my mission, 
but also to visita school which m 
point of system and order, would not 
suffer by a comparison with’ any 
I have ever seen. This school com- 
menced in 1818, with four teachers 
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and 12 scholars, and has steadily per- 
severed until it now consists of 111 
scholars, and 10 teachers, and has 
nearly overcome the opposition by 
which it was surrounded. 

Here it is evinced that in other 
places than cities, the new system is 
practicable; for this school is con- 
ducted entirely in the method re- 
commended by ** S. S. Plans,” and 
the effect is,— 


1. To enable the teachers to in- | 


struct more scholars, with less la- 
bour. 

2. To cause both teachers and 
scholars to study the scriptures more 
diligently. It is said that the Bible 


was read more in four weeks, after | 


Judson’s questions on the Select Les- 
sons were introduced, than it had 
been in as many months previously. 
Indeed, so much are the scholars 
pleased with the present mode, that 
they generally refuse tickets, and 
seek therr reward in the conscious- 
ness of improvement, and the tokens 
which the teachers may choose to 
give of their approbation at the end of 
the season. 

Three classes were peculiarly in- 
teresting. 


1. One of 10 boys between the | 


ages of S and 6 years, whose acquire- 
ments evince that at their age chil- 
dren may be greatly benefited by 
the Sunday-school. 

2. A class of coloured persons, 
among whom isa woman of 58 years, 
learning to read that gospel, by 
whose precepts she has long been 
governed. 

3. The select class, consisting of 
21 persons, chiefly females between 
the years of 13 and 20, 
in the village and its vicinity a num- 
ber of young persons, who consider- 
ed themselves too old to attend the 
ordinary Sabbath-school. ‘This class 


was therefore formed, and, under the | 
care of a pious gentleman of the bar, | 


is making laudable proficiency in the 


knowledge of the holy Scriptures, | 


and by their good example exercis- 


ing a salutary influence upon the ju- | 


nior members of the school. So in- 


terested are they, that one member, | 


who lived five miles from the village, 
has permitted nothing to detain him 
a single Sabbath. 





There were | 


Thus you see, sir, | 





| 





that nearly all the youth of Montrose, 
from the age of three to twenty-two 
years, are under the influence of 
Sabbath-school instruction. ‘To this 
fact my mind reverts when I hear jt 
remarked, that they are a very mora| 
people. 

One moonlight evening, two gen 
tlemen, hearing profane language 
among a dozen boys at play, stepped 
out to reprove them. ‘They soon dis- 
covered that there were but two 
boys that were not members of the 
Sunday-school, and that these were 
the culprits, while all the others dis. 
approved of their quarrel and pro- 
faneness. Two sons of Universalist 
parentage, who attended the select 
class, have been heard to remark, 
that it was uncertain whether God 
would ever change their hearts, but 
that they were sure they could ne 
ver be Universalists. Indeed, sir, to 


| see in this new village, a hundred 


blooming youths collected from the 
families of Baptists, Infidels, Univer 
salists, and Presbyterians—to hear 
their harmonious song of praise—to 
witness their unity and good order— 
their intelligence and knowledge ot 
the appointed lesson—the solemnity 
which sat on their countenances 
while listening to the address of a 
manager, and the good order in 
which they retired to their homes,— 
was highly gratifying to your agent. 


TEACHERS SHOULD NOT DESERT THEIR 
WORK. 


Were we to hear that our mission 
aries at India, or the Sandwich Is! 
ands, had relinquished their employ 
ment because they had found it con. 
nected with self-denials and difficul- 
ties, we should at once express our 
regret, and condemn them, What 
shall we then say concerning some ot 
our Sunday-school teachers, who, 
while they enjoy the blessings of 
home and religious privileges, leave 
their work because it is attended by 
a few sacrifices. We must say that 
they have never learned such an ex. 
ample from Christ. Had he avoided 
self denials, the light of salvation had 
never illumined our apostate world 
Had the apostles and devoted mis 
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sionaries avoided them, the gospel | 


had not made its present march 
among the nations of the earth. But 
let us examine the difficulties with 
which teachers meet, and ascertain 


whether they afford sufficient reasons — 


why they should neglect or desert 
their work. 
One source of their trials is, that 


* 
; 


portant business of a worldly nature, 
they would not think because it sub- 


"jects them to toils, cares, and trials, 


some of their pupils receive little or | 


no benefit from their instructions. 


These pupils perhaps discover much | 


volatility, perverseness of temper, 
heedlessness, and indolence. The 
evil example which they witness du- 


| but it has far less tnais. 


_ neglecting or 


ring the week, hasan injurious effect | 


upon them. 
Teachers are soon discouraged 
with them. They also find it contra- 


_ others. 


they might be excused from their en- 
gagements. cal 
They would blame a devoted minis- 


ter if he were to abandon his work 


because it is attended by fatigue, 
solicitude, and self-denials. Their 
work is next to his in importance,— 
What plau- 
sible excuse can they then have for 
relinquishing their 
work, because it is attended with 
hardships? 

2. If they neglect or desert it, it 
will have an injurious effect upon 
A band of persons who are 


| engaged in any project, generally 


ry to their own ease to repeat the re- | 


tired labours of the school room eve- 
ry Sabbath—to sacrifice many a plca- 
sant hour, which they could profita- 
bly spend in reading, reflection, and 


devotion—to give up the satisfaction | 


of visiting friends abroad, lest they be 


absent from their classes on the Sab- | 


bath. During the week, a pressure 
of anxiety, too, in relation to their 
schools, necessarily rests upon them. 
Some of their time must be taken up 
in preparing to give instructions on 


the Lord’s day. They do not perhaps | 
receive that patronage from their | 
ministers and from members of their | 


congregations, which they could de- 
sire. 


Ought not these trials, then, to in- | 


duce them to neglect or abandon 
their work? I answer,—They ought 
not to neglect or abandon it because 
it is a work of such importance. 

The children whom they instruct 
cannot be converted, except through 
the instrumentality of the truth; and 
many of them are entirely depend- 
ent on teachers to instruct them in it. 
By their labours they are increasing 
mental and religious improvement. 
Thus they are aiding in giving an im- 
portant character to our nation—one 
which will have a material effect up- 
on the world. 

Their work is intended to rescue 
souls from the rubbish of sin and ig- 
norance, and to place them among 
those moral gems, which shall bright. 
en to all eternity. 

if they were engaged in any im. 
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lose a portion of their strength and 
courage when some of their number 
yield to discouragements, and leave 
them. The conductors of a school 
are inefficient and are afflicted, if 
some of their labourers, on account of 
a few self-denials, desert their work. 
The order and plans of the school be- 


_ come deranged, and pupils obtain the 


impression from such conduct, that 


| Sunday-schools are but of little im- 


portance. The classes which these 


_ persons leave, are perhaps soon dis- 


persed ; or if they remain, it is seve- 
ral weeks before they become ac- 
quainted with their new teachers. 

3. They ought not to desert it, be- 
cause it is a work on which the great 
Head of the church, in many places, 
is pleased to smile. 

He is every week raising up new 
friends to be employed init. With- 
in a few years it has extended its in- 
fluence into the different provinces of 
Europe. In its advancement, it has 
reached our missionary stations, dis- 
sipating the darkness of heathenism. 
in our own land, it has called forth 
the feelings and prayers of many a 
pious minister and parent. Some 
teachers have found that this work 
has been blessed to their advances in 
a life of holiness, and has given them 
habits of usefulness. 

Others will have occasion for ever- 


lasting gratitude because it has been 


instrumental in converting them to 
God. Some schools have recently 
been visited by the influences of the 
Holy Spirit. Armies of little pilgrims 
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have commenced thew march to | 
brighter realms. Hundreds of teach. 
ers, Who a year ago were in a state of | 
spiritual death, have awoke, and en- | 
listed under the banner of that God | 
whose “kingdom is not of this world.’’ | 
Phis work has poured light upon the | 
grave of many a departed teacher 
and pupil. Since God smiles upon it | 
$0 propitiously, it is unreasonable for | 
teachers to neglect or relinquish it | 
because it subjects them to self-de- | 
nials. 
4. They should not do it, because | 


there is such painful need of more | 


teachers. 

Instead of sparing one whio has de- 
voted himself to this work, thousands 
are this moment needed to enlist. 
The schools in our land, are yet in 
their incipient state; and much ad- 
ditional labour is requisite to mature 
our system. 

In many places they are smal/ and 
are merely nominal. Traverse every 
city and section of country throughout 
the United States, and you will find 
that the number of labourers is not ad- 
equate to one tenth part of the field. 
To place the thousands of wretched 
children in our cities, under the cul- 
ture of Sunday-schools—to instruct 
the children of the rich, and to extend 
religious knowledge among the chil- 
dren of the country,—much addition- 
al assistance is necessary. Every 
teacher who is therefore engaged, 
must stand at his post. He must not 
shrink from his work because it is 
connected with a few personal sacri- 
fices, but extend his arms to draw 


Barly Instruction. 











others into the same labour. A. J. 


UTILITY OF EARLY INSTRUCTION. 


That the human mind is suscepti- 
ble of progressive improvement, is a 
truth few will deny. To those who 
admit it in its fullest sense, in rela- 
tion to eternity, no subject can be 
more interesting than the instruction 
of the rising eration, The more 
such persons learn of human nature 





in general, and of their own propen- 
sities in particular, the more clearly | 
will they perceive, and the more. 
deeply will they feel, the great im- 
portance of ear/y impressing the heart | 
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with divine truth, and storing the 
mind with usefulknowledge. They 
will acknowledge the reasonadlenes: 
and force of the command, “ Train up 
a child in the way he should go,’ 
rightly judging, that when the busi 
ness of instruction is commenced 
early, and prosecuted wisely and y; 
gorously, there is the less danger of 
his ever departing from it. The vast 
utility of the system of Sabbath -schoo! 
instruction will appear, when the ad 
vantages it offers for advancing the 
temporal and spiritual interests of all 
classes of society are duly considered 
But when we reflect on the wide 


field it opens for doing good, more 
| particularly to the children of the 
_** humble poor, 


”? we cannot too high 


ly appreciate its value, or be grateful 
for its benefits. Every truly philan 
thropic heart, will rejoice in an insti 
tution so exactly calculated to meet 
the wants and supply the demand fo: 


| religious instruction, which the rapid 


increase of our population makes on 
an enlightened and christian public 
and every individual who has receiv 
ed the advantages of human learning 
and above all, the blessing of heaven 


' ly wisdom, must, in view of the mo 


tives to be drawn from such unmeri! 


| ed favours, feel his obligations to “d 
| with his might whatsoever his hand 
| findeth to do,” for the good of his 


fellow creatures. That every faithful 


| christian who has time and opportu 


nity, can do much to benefit others 
by Sabbath-school instruction, wil! 
not be disputed by those who hav 

witnessed its results. Surely if where 
“ much is given, much will be requi: 

ed,” so where little is given, if tha’ 
little is not improved by being ap 

iy to the best practical purposes, 
rom such an one will be “ taken away 
even that which he seemeth to have.” 
There are none, therefore, so high!) 
endowed with natural abilities, as to 
be exempted fromthe performance 
of their duty to their fellow beings— 
none so humble in point of talents, 
as to excuse them from casting in 
their might of knowledge and influ 
ence into these ‘‘nurseries of the 
Lord.” Talents and acquirements, 
however splendid, are useful and va 

luable only so far as they are accom 

panied by a right disposition of heart, 
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leading their possessor to employ 
them to the best advantage, by glori- 
fying God, and doing good to men; 
and although the office of a Sunday- 
school teacher offers no inducements 
for the ambitious or worldly minded, 
it opens to the humble child of God, 
a field, where all the tender and be- 
nevolent feelings of the soul, are 
elicited and improved, and where the 
meek graces of the Spirit, shine with 
the clearest lustre. 
* A SaABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHER. 





POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 


We have been favoured by Mr. 
Wilson, the corresponding secretary 
of the Western Sunday-School Union, 
with a copy of an address delivered 
by Rev. Mr. Aikin, in Utica, July 4, 


before the Sunday-school societies of 


that place and its vicinity. It would 
be gratifying alike to ourselves and 
readers, did our limits allow us to 
make copious extracts for the Maga- 
zine. At present, however, we can 
only present the following emphatic 
testimony to the blessings which Sun- 
day-schools are the means of procur- 
ing for the present welfare of our 
beloved country, and their ascer- 
tained influence on our future pros- 


pects. 


“Nor let it be forgotten that the 
Sunday-school, designed originally 
and chiefly for the poor, elevates and 
refines a sinking mass of character, 
that would otherwise corrupt the 
whole body politic. Children that 
have little or no instruction in com- 
mon schools, many of whom are un- 
der the direct influence of a poison- 
ous example at home, are here 
brought once a week within the pre- 
cincts of this christian asylum, and 
taught their duty to God and man, 
with all the persuasive eloquence of 
affection that can flow from a teach. 
er’s heart, as he contemplates his little 
charge, who are soon to be upon the 
stage of action, and soon to pass off 
either into eternal joy or wo. Nor 








do they labour in vain. Would deh- 
cacy permit, I should here advert to 
facts, and point you to individuals, 
who, from the abodes of wretchedness 
and vice, have ascended to stations of 
honour and usefulness in our country, 
through the medium, and under the 
fostering care of the Sunday-school. 
I would point you to some, who, afew 
years since, were heirs only to poverty 
and crime, that are now redeemed 
from both, and to whose eloquence 
at the bar and in the pulpit, thousands 
listen with rapture. But besides these 
suns, you may see countless stars 
sparkling in the moral heavens, which, 
under God, owe their existence and 
lustre to this institution. Indeed, it is 
impossible to calculate their benign 
effects upon the poorer class of com- 
munity ; and does not this class exert 
a powerful influence in our country ? 
Does not the vote of a poor man at 
your polls count as much as the vote 
of arich man? Is not his example in 
the sphere in which he moves, whe- 
ther good or bad, contagious and in- 
fluential ? Dismiss, then, your Sun- 
day-schools ; withhold from this, in- 
teresting and important class of citi- 
zens religious instruction—and in vain 
will you try to fill your halls of legis- 
lation with honest and intelligent 
men. In yain will you cry, O, my 
country, my country' when you see 
the reins of government in the hands 
of an unprincipled mob, who care 
neither for law nor religion. | 

“‘1 have been surprised to see the 
apathy of our enlightened statesmen 
upon the subject of Sunday-schools. 
I have been surprised that they seem 
to look upon them only as a religious 
institution, when it is so plain that 
their political energy must very soon, 
if it increases with the ratio it has for 
fifteen years past, totally regenerate 
our legislatures, and the very hall of 
congress. In some cases, however, 
it may be well that this blind apathy 
exists; for there might have been 
opposition. But it ts now too late te 
oppose. It has been wisely ordered 
by Providence that this little rivalet 
should flow silently along, almost un- 
heeded by enemies, unt it has ac- 
quired the strength and majesty of 
the ocean, and bids defiance to the 
rates of hell.” 
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For the American Sunday-School Magazine. 

JLWISH MODE OF COMPUTING TIME, 
Mr. Editor, 

I should be pleased to see in your 
Magazine, the following tables of 
the Jewish months, extracted from 
“ Horne’s Introduction to the Study 
of the Bible.” There are few teach- 
ers who have not, on some occasion, 
felt serious inconvenience from the 
want of similar helps in the prosecu- 
tion of their duties in the school, or of 
their studies in the closet. If it meets 
your approbation, | propose to furnish 
similar extracts tor the pages of your 
future numbers. 


} 





Originally, the Jews had no parti- 
cular names for their months, but 
called them the first, second, &c. In 


eee 


1. Nisan or Abib 
(Neh. ii. 1 
Esth. iii. 7.) 

Jyar or Zif 

Sivan (Esth. viii. >) 

Thammuz 

Ab - 

Elul (Neh. vi. 15.) | . 

Tisri 

Marchesvan 

Kisleu or Chisleu 
(Zech. vii. 1. Neh. i. MI 

Thebet - 

Sebat (Zech. 1. 7.) - . 

Adar (Ezr. vi. 15. Esth. iii. 7.) 


. - 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
$, 
9. 


10, 
11, 
12. 


The Civil Year commenced on 
the fifteenth of our September, be- 
cause it was an old tradition that the 
world was created at that time. From 
this year the Jews computed their jubi- 
lees, dated all contracts, and noted the | 


1. Tisr 
Marchesvan 
Chisleu or Kisleu 
Thebet 

Sehat 

Adar 

Nisan or Abib 
Jvar or Zif 

Sivan 

Thammuz 

Al 

12. Elut 


Some of 
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Exod, xiii. 4. the first month is term ed 
Abib; in 1 Kings vi. 1, the second is 
named Zif; in 1 Kings Vill, 2, the 
seventh is named Ethanim ; and the 
eighth, Bul, in 1 Kings vi. 38; but 
concerning the origin of these appel. 
lations critics are by no means agreed. 
On their return from the Babylonish 
captivity, they introduced the names 
which they had found among the 
Chaldeans and Persians, and some of 
which are mentioned in the sagred 
writings. 

1. The Ecclesiastical or Sacred Yea: 
began in March, or on the first day o! 
the month Nisan, because at that time 
they departed out of Egypt. From 
that month they computed thei 
feasts, and the prophets also occa 
sionally dated their oracles and vi 
sions. (See Zech. vii. 1.) The fol 
lowimg table presents the months ot 
the Jewish ecclesiastical vear, con 
pared with our months : 





if answering tu part of March and April. 


April and May. 

May and June. 

June and July. 

July and August. 
August and Septembe: 
September and October. 
October and November. 


November and Decembe: 


December and January 
January and February. 
February and March. 


birth of children, and the reign of 
kings. The annexed table exhibits 
the months of the Jewish civil yea 
with the corresponding months of ou! 


4 computation : 


rt of September and Octobe: 
October and November. 
November and Decembe 
December and January. 
January and February. 
February and March 
March and April 

April and May. 

May and June 

June and July 

July and August 

August and Septembc: 
3 
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1827. Sabbath-School Concert of Prayer. 











CHRISTIAN RESEARCHES. 


The Committee of Publication have 
prepared an edition of the “ Christian 
Researches in the Holy Land,” from 
Jowett’s narrative, which is now rea- 
dy for sale. Arinexed to it, is a bird’s 
eye view of the city of Jerusalem, ta- 
ken from the Mount of Olives, by a 
recent traveller, and we have trans- 








ferred it to our pages, supposing it 
could not fail to be an acceptable pre- 
sent to our readers. ' 


The domes which rise so conspi- 
cuously over the eastern wall, in 
front ground, are those of the Mosque 
of Omar. On this site stood the an- 
cient temple, the former glory of the 
holy city. 
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SARBATH-SCHOOL CONCER? OF PRAYER. 


At the last monthly meeting of the 
Association of Sabbath-school Teach 
ers, a question of considerable im 
portance came before it, viz. Whe 





ther it was expedient to unite the 
Sabbath-school Teachers’ Monthly 
Concert with the Monthly Meeting 
which they hold for discussing anv 
subicct that promiscs improvement 
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in the management of their schools? 
it seemed to be the general feeling 
there, that the proposed measure 
would not answer its design; but, on 
the contrary, leave the teachers 
without any meeting at all. It was 
pleasing to see a determination 
among those present, that more stre- 
nuous efforts should be made to in- 
crease the interest and attendance of 
their meetings for discussion, and it 
is to be hoped they will not rest un- 
til they have accomplished their de- 
sires. But of the Concert for Prayer 
there wasno mention. ‘This most in- 
teresting opportunity of uniting their 
supplications in behalf of their diffe- 
rent schools, seemed to be, with ge- 
neral conseat, abandoned. 

Teachers, is this as it should be? 
Are you engaged in such an unim- 
portant work, that you require no 
assistance? Is the accomplishment 
of your /ighest aim so easy, that you 
require no greater power than your 
own? Are there no difficulties to sur- 
mount, in which encouragement is 
needed? No crosses, which only a 
Saviour’s love could constrain us to 
take up? And you, superintendents, 


have you ne cares to cast upon him | 
who is ever ready to bear them all? | 


| 
i 





Are your «xhools so well supplied | 


with teachets whose hearts are warm- 
ed with the love of Jesus, that you 


need no more? Are the souls of your | 


vouthful flock all safe in the arms of 
ihe Lamb o’ God? Have the souls of 


all their fathers, their mothers, thei | 


asters, then brothers, been washed 
in his preciaus blood? 
iters, are you willing, are you agreed 
to allow ths noble, this edifying 
meeting to fall to the ground?— 
Christian patents, have you no inte- 
rest in Sabbath-schools? Are there 
no beloved sans whom you would de- 
light to see active, prayerful, Sab- 
bath-school teachers? No daughters 
whose zeal in your Master’s service, 


And you, vi- | 





would fill your hearts with holy love? | 
Are they ready to seize the means— | 


this glorious honoured means of fur- 


thering your Redeemer’s kingdom? | 


if not, where is the most suitable 
place to go? Is it not tomingle your 
supplications with those who know 


ill the arguments which the carnal | 


mind opposes to this labour of love? 





me 


—All ye who love Jesus, do you see 
no need of supporting this numerous, 
powertul band of missionaries, with 
your fervent prayers? 

It is true, meetings have greatly 
multiplied of late; but surely, such a 
meeting as this must not be sacri 
ficed, if we cannot have it once 4 
month, let us adopt the Philadelphia 
mode, and have it once in three 
months. A. S. §. 


The writer of this article, copied 
from the New York Observer, is un 
der a mistake in respect to the ob 
servance of the Sunday-School Con 
cert of Prayer in this city. 

it has been observed on the second 
Monday of every month, since its com 
mencement in 1824, and has been 
attended usually, by between 500 and 
and 700 persons, most of whom are 
Sunday-school teachers. 
selves, we should deem it inexpedi 
ent to attend to any other business al 


For our 


‘this meeting, and believe, if the ob 


jects of the Teachers’ Association ar 
not of sufficient interest and impor 
tance to keep up the monthly meet 
ing, it were better to relinquish 1! 
altogether, than to divert the objec’ 
of the prayer meeting. 


FROM ‘THE REPORT OFA SUNDAY-SCHOU! 
AGENT IN NEW JEBSEY. 


One obstacle to success, was the 
difficulty in obtaining suitable supe: 
intendents and teachers, 

In almost all our towns, we find 
difficulty from this source; but 
amongst a spare population, whiere 
the ordinances of the gospel have 
not been long enjoyed, it assumes 4 
serious aspect. in some places, not 
a professor of religion could be found, 
~ woukl atiend and conduct the 
schools, in a way according with the 
intention of the mstitution. 

In some places schools have ext»! 
ed for several years, and although 
conducted in a manner entirely too 
loose, there is evidence that they 
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have not been altogether without | 


profit. A pastor of one of the 
churches informed me, that he vi- 
sited the death bed of a little girl, 


with very different feelings from | 


those which would have occupied 
his breast, if no Sabbatli-school had 
existed. 

She looked upon the school as the 


} 
' 


place of her spiritual birth, and until |, 


her dying hour, spoke of it with the 
greatest affection. Another clergy- 
man informed, that a tract was given 
to a child in one of his Sunday- 
schools, which proved the messenger 
of conviction to her father and mo- 
ther; and from that time, which was 
several years ago, they have both 
borne the character of exemplary 
christians. 


SUNDAY-SCH@OL SOCIETY FOR IRELAND, 


Income of the Society. 


The total receipts of the past year || 


amounted to 2,579/. 1s. 6d. of this 
sum, 302/. 19s. 3d. was received for 
the sale of books, Monthly Extracts 
of the Correspondence, &c. The to- 


tal amount of subscriptions and do- || 
nations contributed by the public, | 


was 2,276. 28. 3d. 
Issue of Books. 


The following books have been 
granted sratuitously, and sold at re- 
duced prices since the formation of 
the Society, (after deducting books 
granted and subsequently returned to 
the Society,) viz: 

13,165 Bibles, 
189,071 Testaments, 
112 Scripture Extracts, 

495,677 Spelling Books, Nos, 1 & 2, 
145,062 Alphabets, 

30,202 Freeman’s Card for Adults, 

2,241 of the Book of Hints for 

Conducting Sunday-schools 

—and the sum of 274/. 10s. 6d. Irish 
currency, has been expended in grants 
of money to the schools since the 
formation of the Society. | 


State of the Schools. 


At the commencement of the 
past year, the number of 








schools in connexion with 
your Society was - 1804 


The number of schools assisted 
during the past year, and not 
previously in connexion with 
your Society, was - - Zia 


The number of schools reported 
as having been revived du- 
ring the past year, was - VY 





| The number of schools which 


have failed, or merged into 
other schools, was - 87 


Making the total number of 
schools in conwexion with 
your Society on 5th January 
last, - . . : - 1945 
which are reported, by the 
latest returns, to be attended 
by 14,404 gratuitous teach. 
ers, and 163,484 scholars. 


The increase during the past year, 
(after deducting the schools which 
have been discontinued, ) is as follows 


In the province of 
Sehools. Schol. Teach 
Ulster, 95 ‘7,933 896 
Leinster, 9 1,652 115 
Connaught, 14 209 
Munster, 23 1,299 154 


141 11,093 1163 





Deducting from 

which the de 

crease of teach 

ers in the pro 

vince of Con 

naught, to the 

number of 14 
Making a nett in 

crease since last 

Report, 





of : 141 11,093 1149 


Your Committee now present the 
following recapitulation of the num- 
ber of schools, scholars, and gratuit- 
ous teachers in connexion with your 
Society in each province, up to the 
5th of January last, with the propor- 
tion which the scholars bear to the 
population:- 
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in 1821. 
} 
~ | 2,008,966 

,785,702 
1,053,918 
2,005,363 


Prov. of Ulster, _ 7 
Leinster, 
Connaught, 


ES, No. of 
Schools, 


1,395 
306 
118 
126 


No. of |Proportion 
Gratuitous |of Schol. t 
Teachers. |population. 


~ 10,766 


No. of 
Schol. 








127,548 
22,019 
5,703 
8,214 | 


lto 16 
2,213 1. 8] 
3512 1 .. 185 
913 1 .. 244 





Total, 6,346,949 
In connexion with 
he Society, March 


Ist, 1826. 





Munster, 


1,945 


1,804 


eed 


163,484} 14,404 | 1.. 49 


152,391 | 13,255 





Increase, 








141 11,095 1,149 

















It will be observed that the num- 
ber of scholars m connexion with 
your Society amounts to 163,484 ; 
of this number, 73,864 are reported 
to be reading in the Bible or Testa- 
ment,and 25,133 reported to be adults 
above the age of fifteen. With re- 
ference to the adults, your Commit- 
tee conceive that they consist chiefly 
of persons, who while children had 
received instruction in the schools, 
and who continue their attendance 
for the purpose of acquiring addition- 
al religious knowledge; also persons 
advanced in years do in some instan- 
ces attend the school as learners; be- 
sides which your correspondents in 
the country have mentioned cases in 
which parents, comparatively unin- 
structed themselves, have attended 
the schools, and appeared not only to 
appreciate, but to derive benefit 
from the instructions communicated 
to their children. In the city of 
Dublin some successful attempts have 
been recently made to assemble pa- 
rents and others, for the purpose of 
instructing them on Sundays; several 
persons far advanced in life have at- 
tended; have made considerable pro- 

ss in learning, and have been im- 
proved both in habits of cleanliness 
and in propriety of conduct. These 
instances your Committee regard as 
indications of a growing desire for 
instruction amongst the adult popu- 
lation, and they are induced thus to 
notice them, in the hope that this de- 
site may be met and cherished by 
those who value the religious im- 
provement of their country 


Your Committee, without entering 
at large into a consideration of the 
general effects resulting from the 
Sunday-school system, would enume- 
rate a few of those most frequently 
noticed in the reports of their corres. 
pondence. 

1. A marked improvement in ha. 
bits of decency and cleanliness. 

2. The Sabbath more strictly ob- 
served. 

3. The more constant and reveren- 
tial attendance of both parents and 
children at public worship. 

4. Parents benefited by the instruc- 
tions communicated through their 
children, and induced to take a great- 
er interest in their religious improve- 
ment. 

5. An affectionate bond of con 
nexion, established between the dif. 
ferent classes of society, leading to 
kindness and liberality on the one 
side, and gratitude on the other. 

6. An increased desire for the pe- 
rusal of the Holy Scriptures, and 
books on religious subjects. 

7. The exertions of the christian 
minister facilitated and lightened. 

8. A more general observation of 
relative duties, and a greater defe- 
rence to the laws both of God and 
man. 





DIRECTIONS TO ESTABLISH A SUNDAY 
SCHOOL, 

It is an observation claiming parti 
cular attention, that—“ itis a desirable 
and important point in establishing Sun- 
day-schools, to obtain the aid and patro 

nage of ministers of the gospel to these 
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institutions, that seem designed to pro 
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school 


a public meeting, would themselves 


mote the success of the holy work com- | provide and collect funds for the pur- 


mitted to their own hands.” \t should, 
therefore, be a first step to secure 
their interest for the object, for it is 
of importance that each school be in 
immediate connexion with the village 
pastor, or if in a city, with the minis- 
ter of the neighbouring district, and 
under the care and protection of the 
church. Whenever it may be intend- 


ed to establish a Sunday-school, it | 


will be necessary to make ita subject 
of conversation and of inquiry for 
some weeks previous to forming it ;* 
and before any measures are taken to 
invite or coHect together scholars, a 
meeting should be held to arrange 
for its establishment, at which three 
points are to be considered—means 
to procure beoks, and other requi- 
sites—the obtaining « place to hold 
the school—and teachers to conduct 
it. At this meeting, also, three or 
four should be appointed, to obtain 
subscriptions and donations of either 
books or money, and to procure the 
names of such as intend to become 
teachers. 
adjourned to the same day of the 
week following, at which time those 
before appointed to obtain subscrip- 
tions should report; the names of the 
teachers procured should be called 
over, and the place for holding the 
school should be appointed. Then 
the subscriptions and_ collections 
should be put into the hands of the 
teachers, to whom the matter may 
be now committed, to be carried into 
effect. 
tor them to meet for the purpose of 
arranging their plans. It may here 
be noticed, that if the measures, con- 
cerning which directions have now 
been given, could be effected by a 
few individuals, who, without calling 


* Schools are sometimes formed by 
travelling agents, sent out by socie- 
ties ; in such cases the whole leisure 
of such an individual is given for ef- 
fecting the establishment of a school, 
and his personal efforts may accom- 
plish the purpose in afew days. The 


above directions only apply to resi- 
Jents, contemplating such establish- 
ments, who sometimes attempt to form 
schools before maturing their plans 


Vor 


LV .—f 3 





A time should be appointed | 


The meeting should be | 











pose, and obtain also a sufficient num- 
berof teachers,—it would prove much 
better, and greater success would be 
likely to follow their future opera- 
tions. Whatever measures, however, 
may be taken to effect the purpose, 
several mectines of the teachers should 
take place, regulations be prepared 
and adopted, and books be procured, 
before announcing the time of open- 
ing the intended school. For want 
of such previous steps, many a school 
declines shortly after its commence. 
ment, and not unfrequently ts relin- 
quished by its discouraged teachers, 
under many disappointments and em. 
barrassments: it is, therefore, of im- 
portance that the teachers mature 
their measures, and arrange every 
thing previous to commencing their 
school ;—choosing their superinten- 
dent and secretary—procuring the 
requisite books and papers, both for 
teaching and keeping the records of 
the school—adopting regulations for 
their own proceedings—and rules for 
the scholars. By doing these things 
they will avoid much confusion in or 
ganizing their school, and feel such 
a confidence in their measures as will 
aid and cheer them in all their future 
proceedings. Let the follow ng direc- 
tions as to the preparatory measures 
be strictly attended to. A notice of 
the following tenor should be read at 
the church—be published in the 
newspapers, or in a handbill—read at 
the parish school—put up at the door 
of the church or school room, or some 
publie house—and on the guide posts 
along the road, according to circum 

stances: if not printed, these should 
be written in a plain and large hand 

“ Norice.—t is intended, by divine 
permission, next Lord’s day, to attempt 
the establishment of a Sunday-school at 
» commencing at — o'clock. All 
friendly to tus object are affectionately 
invited to attend at ; particularly 
parents with their children.” 

The books required for the records 
of the school, on the plainest and 
most economical plan, and partice- 
larly suitable for the country, are,— 
Ist. A Register, for the purpose of 
putting down the names of the scho 
lars as they join the school, the date 
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they enter, their age, parents’ names 


and occupations, and at what date the | 


scholars leave the school, and such 
remarks concerning them as may be 
thought useful. 2d. The Secretary’s 
Class-Roll, for the purpose of insert- 


ing the names of the teachers and | 


scholars, according to their classes, 


that an account may be kept of the | 
teachers’ attendance, and the attend- | 
ance, conduct, and lessons of the | 
scholars, 3d. A Journal, for the pur- | 
pose of recording the transactions of | 


every Sabbath. 4th. The Superin- 


tendent’s Directory, for keeping a list | 
of the names and residences of all the | 
attending scholars; a page or two is | 


apportioned for the several streets or 
roads of the district where the school 
is held, and each removal noticed by 
erasure ; then the name (if the scho- 
lar intends to remain at the school,) 
is according to his residence again in- 
serted in its proper place. All the 
accounts of the school may be conve- 
niently kept in these four books, and 
in country places where blank books 
cannot be procured, two or three 
quires of paper might be divided and 
stitched in a pasteboard cover, over 
which coarse muslin or linen should 
be stretched and glued, making a 
strong and neat book for the purpose, 
which might be easily ruled by hand, 
a few pages as needed. The names, 
“ Register,”’ “ Secretary’s Class Roll,” 
“ Journal,” “ Superintendent’s Direc- 
tory,” with the name of the school, 
should be written on a label of paper 
and pasted on the outside of the left 
hand cover. Where schools are ex- 
tensive, in populous cities and large 
towns, with facilities of procuring 
books, besides the secretary’s class 
roll, the teachers should each have a 
claes book, to record the attendance, 
conduct, and Jessons of the scholars 
of the division he teaches. Class 
books should also be used in country 
places, if to be procured; as it is 
desirable that the teachers be system- 
atic in all their arrangements, and 
keeping a record of their class will 
make them more methodical, and tend 
to interest them. A few blank pages 
should be reserved either in the front, 
or at the close of these class books, 
for the purpose of such memoranda 
as the teacher may find useful to him- 


SS Em 
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self, or for the benefit of his scholars— 
such as residences, ages, progress and 
improvement, habits and dispositions. 
characters of parents and capacity o} 
the scholars, and any remarkable facts 
oranecdotes concerning them. Where 
these class books are used it wou)! 
still be of advantage to keep the se 
cretary’s class roll, as before directe 
The following requisites should b- 
procured for conducting the schoo} 
an inkstand, a bunch of quills, pen 
knife, two lead-pencils, a slate ani 
slate-pencil, a quire of paper, two 
alphabet cards, or sets of A, BR, < 
blocks, two primers, one dozen ot 
Sunday-school spelling books, two 
dozen of testaments, a bible, and 
Sunday-school hymn book ; this sup 
ply would be sufficient for a schoo! 
of fifty scholars. Spelling books and 
testaments should be provided in th), 
same proportion for any number 
scholars above fifty, but no addition, 
primers or alphabet cards would | 
likely to be required for the larges: 
schools. Aclass box, leather or linen 


| Strap should be used to secure th 

_ books, and in either case should be 
_ marked with the number of the class 
_ If possible all these things should b: 


prepared previous to organizing the 


school; and the teachers should haye 


several meetings to converse on al! 
the subjects connected with the in 
tended school—should take minute: 
of their proceedings, and endeavou: 


that none of the particulars here m 


commended should be neglected 
The method of instruction should be 
decided on, and the appointment o! 
the teachers made to the several de 
partments of the school—and if Selec: 
ed Lessons are to be used, as are pro 
oe in these directions, these should 

e arranged and adopted—and at the 
last meeting of the teachers the fol 
lowing order of proceedings for the 
commencement of the school should 
be drawn up and put into the hands 
of the superintendent. 


Order of proceeding at the opening »/ 
Sunday-schoo!. 


1. Direct the boys and girls to sepa 
rate seats. 

2. Sing an appropriate hymn. 

3. Prayer offered by Mr, —— 

4, Address by Mr. —— 
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5. Divide the scholars into classes 
and examine them. 

6. Call the list of the classes and 
make divisions of ten, and et a 
teacher to each, and direct them to 
give instruction. 

7. Give charge to the teachers and 
scholars on their relative duties. 

8. Superintendent and Secretary 
to copy the names from the lists into 
the roll. 

9. Call the roll, mark the attend- 
ance of scholars and teachers, and 
prepare to close. 

10. Direct each scholar to bring on 
paper his name and age—parent’s 
name and residence. 

11. Address by Mr. 

12. Closing hymn and doxology. 

13. Dismiss the scholars, class by 
class,—the girls depart first. 





Commencement of the School. 


Early on the appointed day the su- 
perintendent, secretary and teachers, 
should appear at the -« appointed 
for holding the school, having their 
books in class boxes, or secured with 
leather or linen straps; the blank 
books for the school records, and a 
copy of the regulations that have been 
adopted at a previous meeting, and 
every other requisite, taking care to 
select a suitable hymn to be sung, or 
chapter to be read,—and thus duly 
prepared, let them await the assem- 
bling of the meeting, directing the 
children as they enter to take their 
seats—the girls and boys in separate 
divisions—commence the meeting at 
the appointed hour, by singing and 
prayer, with a suitable address, or 
portion of the holy scriptures—after 
which the superintendent should say, 
“we are now ready to organize and 
arrange the school.” He will then 
proceed to read the regulations—the 
following is offered as an example.— 


He says, “attend to the regulations 
of this Sunday-school.” 





Regulations of the Sunday-school, 
or the Sunday-school of 

1. This school shall be called 
[Here insert the name of the school. 
2. it shall open at 9 o’clock in 
the morning and close at a quarter 
past 10, and open again at 1 o’clock, 
P.M. and close at half past 2 o’clock 











| 
| 














3. It shall be conducted by a super- 


| intendent, secretary, and as many 


teachers as shall serve to conduct its 
several classes. 

4. The office of superintendent and 
secretary shall expire by limitation 
yearly, and a new election take place 
at the last quarterly meeting in the 
month of 

5. The duty of the superintendent 
shall be to direct the general con- 
cerns of the school, take care of the 
books, and see all the regulations 
carried into effect. The duty of the 
secretary shall be to record all the 
proceedings of the school im the 
** Journal,” “‘ Register,” “ Secretary’s 
Class Roll,’ and “ Superintendent’s 
Directory,” and to report to the su 
perintendent and teachers the state 
of the school and the attendance of 
the teachers and scholars quarterly ; 
and shall yearly render a brief report 
of the progress and success of the 
school to the pastor with whom it may 
be connected. 

6. Each teacher shall be regular 
and punctual in his attendance, and 
shall remain with his class the entire 
time of teaching. He shall not retire 





| from the school room without giving 
| notice to the superintendent; and if 


obliged to be adsent, should signify it 


_ to the superintendent, and if possible 
_ procure a substitute to instruct his 


class. : 

7. No teacher shall appear with a 
rod or cane in his class; but they 
shall maintain order in their several 
classes by the most temperate mea- 
sures. ‘They shall deliver over all 
disorderly scholars to the superinten. 
dent, whose duty it shall be to reprove 
them, and to take such other mea. 


_ sures as may ensure their good order 
_ and obedience. 


8, The superintendent and teachers 
shall occasionally visit the scholars 
and their parents. Such an inter- 


| course will greatly aid them in en- 





| forcing the rules of the school, and 


promote its interests in many other 
respects. The absentees shall be 
visited by the superintendent or teach- 
ers every week. 

9. Yearly selections of scripture 


shall be arranged for the use of the 
school, so that every class shall receive 
instruction on the. same lesson at the 
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same time—these portions shall be 
short, and the lessons, as appointed, 
shall be announced at the close of the 
school on every previous Sabbath ; 
and it shall be the duty of the teach- 
ers and scholars to prepare themselves 
for this lesson by a careful attention 
to it during the week. An examina- 
tion on these lessons shall take place 
quarterly, 

10. No scholar shall be permitted 
to retire from the school room with- 
out the consent of the superinten- 
dent. 

1l. Meetings of business shall be 
held quarterly, viz. on the last Mon- 
day in last Monday in 
&ec, Ke. 

12. A meeting for prayer shall be 
held by the teachers the second 
Monday of every month. 

13. The scholars and their parents 
shall be convened yearly at the church, 
or school room, by invitation; and a 
sermon or address given by the pas- 
tor, a brief report made, and other 
exercises, at the discretion of the su- 
perintendent, as shall be calculated 
to excite an interest in regard to the 
institution, 


On concluding the reading of these 
regulations, the Pease. ‘osh Says; 
All vou who are to be teachers in this 
school, do you consent to be governed 
hy these regulations ?’—if you do, sig- 
nify it by holding up your right hand, 
This measure will make known who 
are to be the Conductors of the school; 
and this formal ratification of the by- 
laws of the school, in the presence of 
the scholars and their parents, will be 
found to have a most salutary effect. 
The superintendent will next proceed 
to read the rules for the scholars, of 
which the following are given as an 
example. He says, “attend to the 
rales of our Sunday-school.” 


Rules of the Sunday-school of 


Every scholar shall keep from ha- 
bats of idleness—Sabbath breaking— 
lying—swearing, and stealing—inde- 
cent conversation, or any other habits 
contrary to the word of God, and the 
good order and peace of society. 
They must be regudar in their attend 
ance, and appear exactly at the time 

I commencing schnol.-they must 








not loiter by the door of the church 
or school room, but go in as soon 
as they come there—and must go 
directly to their seats when they 
come in—they must be attentive and 
diligent to learn while in school,— 

and also improve as time allows while 
athome. They must obey the super- 
intendent and all the teachers of the 
school—be kind and good natured to 
one another—they must go to and 
from school in an orderly and quiet 
manner—no rudeness nor riotous con 

duct in the streets or roads—these 
things are always improper, but par 

ticularly wicked on the Sabbath day. 
They must take good care of their 
books—all those who are able to read 
must read a chapter in the Bible eve 

ry day. They must attend worship 
on the Sabbath, and strive at all times 
to be diligent and industrious—alway s 
tell the truth, and in all things be obe. 
dient to their parents, guardians and 
teachers, and to the rules of this 
school. 


On concluding the reading of these 
rules, the superintendent says,—you 
who are to be scholars in this school 
attend !—you have heard these good 
rules—if you agree to them, and will 
strive to mind them all, please to hold 
up your right hand. Having thus 
announced and formally adopted these 
regulations, the next measure will be 
to organize and arrange the school 
after the following method. The su 
perintendent says,— We will now 
attend to examine and class the scho 
lars, and appoint to them their teach 
ers. All the scholars will please to 
pay particular attention to me.” He 
will then stand in some place apart 
from the rest, and thus begin to call 
the scholars: ‘ All the children who 
can only say in the A B C and ab—ab, 
will please now to come here by me.’”" 
The first class being thus separated, 
he takes another place, and says,— 
All the children who can only spell 
easy words will please to come here 


* The teachers should at this time 
be seated among the scholars—should 
explain each call, and direct their 
movements—for example, at this call 
they should say to them, “ The A BU 
scholars go,” “ The AB ab scholars 
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Then taking a third place, he will 
say,—All the children who can only 
spell and read in the easy reading 
lessons will please to come here— 
and then going to the remaining scho- 
lars he will say,—All these scholars I 
suppose can read in the Testament— 
as many of you, dear children, as think 
you can read well and without mis- 
takes will please to standup. The 
secretary, assisted by one of the 
teachers, should directly on the sepa- 
ration of the first division begin to 
examine the scholars, and take down 
their names, making such alterations 
as they find necessary, but it will be 
generally found that the scholars will 
thus very nearly class themselves. 
The most convenient and proper ar- 
rangement of a Sunday-school is to 
form all the scholars into four classes, 
the frst class comprising all the alpha- 
bet and a b—ab scholars—-the second 
class those that spell in easy words-— 
the third, those who can read in the 
easy reading lessons—and the fourth, 
those who read in the Bible or Testa- 
ment. ‘These four divisions (or more 
properly speaking classes) should 
comprise all the different grades of 
advancement among the scholars. 
rhe whole school being thus divided, 


these divisions should be called class- | 


es, viz. ABC class—spelling class— 
reading class-—Bible or Testament 
class—which classes should be appor- 


tioned into divisions of ten to each | 


teacher, and should be each distin- 
guished by the number of the division 
and of what class; for example, the 


first and second division of the ABC | 


class; the first, second and third di- 


vision of the spelling class, and so on. 


According to this plan, the secretary 


and teacher who are examining the | 
scholars for the purpose of classing | 


them, should have slips of paper 
headed 1, 2,3, 4; and as they ex- 
amine them, should put down their 
names on the proper list ; and when 
they have gone through all, and taken 
down their names, let the superin- 


tendent then say, “ We will now di- | 
vide these classes, and put each divi- 


sion under the care of a teacher.’’ 
tle then takes the list from the secre- 
tary, and going to the bench or place 
appointed for the alphabet class, calls 
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*he children to their seats, according | 


to the order of their names on the 
hst, making divisions of eight or ten 
scholars. The first division should be 
marked on the list 1, and the next 
division of eight or ten marked 2, 
drawing a line through the list, to de- 
note these divisions, in this manner, 
taking all the A BC scholars. Then 
passing to the bench or place ap- 
pointed for the spelling class, he will 
proceed to call the names on list No. 
2, apportioning them also into divi- 
sions of eight or ten, denoting each 
division as before by drawing a line 
across the list, and inserting the 
number of the divisions, from 1 and 
upwards, till all the spelling scholars 
are included. He proceeds in this 
manner with the Reading and Testa- 
ment classes, till all the scholars are 
thus divided and seated in their pro- 
per places: then returning to the 
ABC bench the superintendent will 
say, “ This is the Ist division of the 
first class, whoever pleases to teach 
them will be so kind as to come and 
receive the cards, and put them to 
their lessons.”? (One of the teachers 
who has consented to teachthe ABC 
class should here come forward.) 
Coming to the seat of the next ten, 
he will say,-—-this is the 2d division 
of the first class; and then say as be 
fore—thus appointing a teacher to 
each division of the alphabet class ; 
and then proceed in the same man.- 
ner with the 2d class, $d class, and 
Ath class, and all their divisions, say 
ing at every ten, this is such a division 
of such a class, whoever will teach 
this division will be so kind as to come 
and receive the books, and put them 
to theirlessons.* By these mgasures 
all the classes will now be engaged 
in receiving instruction, the method 
of proceeding in which being known 
to teachers previous to the commence. 
ment of the school, there is no hin- 


* The arrangement of teachers to 
the different classes, as before direct 
ed, is decided on previously, but this 
formal method of appointing them to 
the particular divisions will have a 
good effect on the order of the school. 
Whatever is methodically arranged 
and systematically begun, is likely to 
proceed with good order and preci- 
sion 
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derance. The superintendent having 
completed the duty of organizing and 
arranging the classes, visits each sta- 
tion, and makes known the name of 
each teacher to the scholars of his 
class, saying, “‘ Attention, the scho- 
lars of this division! This your teach- 
er [ ] is now appointed to 
instruct you. You are put under his 
care, and must obey him, and be at- 
tentive to his advice and instruction. 
It is your duty to do so—good man- 
ners and kindness require this of you 
— it is according to the direction of 
God’s holy book, and according to 
the wishes of your guardians and pa- 
rents, and it is according to the rules 
of this school—at all times mind the 
orders and attend to the instructions 
of Mr. , your teacher; and the 
blessing of God be with you ; and may 
the truth of the Bible, and His Holy 
Spirit make you “ wise unto salvation,” 
so that you may be prepared to meet 
your God, when your soul shall be 
called out of this world. Hearken, 
O children! be ye ready to enter into 
eternal life.’ Then turning to the 
teacher he shall say, —— These 
children are entrusted to your care to 
instruct, as you have ability ; God re- 
quires of you the exercise of the ta- 
lents he has bestowed upon you ; use 
them diligently for the profit of the 
souls of these scholars now entrusted 
to you, and wateh for them, as one 
that shall give an account to God ; 
always remembering that they have 
immortal souls, and that their bodies 
also rise again at the general resur- 
rection—and that according to their 
knowledge of God in this world will 
be their happiness or misery in the 
world to come. You and your class 
are hastening to eternity; may the 
blessing of Almighty God be with you 
and these dear children; and may 
your appointment to this station be 
for the detter, not for the worse.” 
The superintendent will thus proceed 
through all the divisions of the school, 
repeating the same words; after 
which the school may be considered 
as completely organized. By these 
easy methods the school is arranged 





at the first meeting; and while the 


teachers are proceeding to instruct, 
the superintendent and secretary may 


be engaged in copying the names of | 
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the scholars from the lists into the 
secretary’s class roll ; and at the close 
of the school call their names and 
mark their attendance; and mark also 
the attendance of the teachers. Be- 
fore dismissing them, give out the ap. 
pointed lesson for the next Sabbath, 
and request each scholar to bring his 
name and age, parent’s name and re. 
sidence, on a slip of paper the follow. 
ing Sabbath, and give them a few 
words of advice about their lessons 
and duties at home. Ifthe pastor or 
some other friend of the institution is 
present, a general address at this time 
might be very profitable to the teach 

ers and scholars. in conclusion, let a 
suitable hymn be sung, and dismiss 
them class by class, the girls depart. 
ing first. The future good order and 
discipline of the school will depend 
very much on the proceedings of the 
first-day. Order is delightful, and 
although it imposes restraint upon the 
scholars, it will be found to be pleas 

ing to them in the practice; and the 
first impression of the management of 
the school will ever have a very great 
influence upon their minds. There 

fore let all engaged in this pious pur 

suit, ever bear in mind the following 
golden maxims: 

OrvER in ail your plans--and Ex 
AMPLE in all your ways—will crown 
persevering efforts with success. The 
discipline of every teacher should be 
gin with HIMSELF. 

During the week following the 
names of the scholars should be en 
tered in the register (without regard 
to any particular order,) and on the 
Sabbath succeeding, the age of the 
scholar and the parent’s name and oc 
cupation should be inserted as hand 
ed in by the scholars; and the resi. 
dence of each recorded in the super 
intendent’s directory. During the 
same week the secretary will write 
down in the journal an account of the 
transactions of the first day. Thus 
the records of the school will be com 
pleted, with but very little trouble ; 
and the school thus organized will be 
established on a stable foundation, 
prudent provision having been made 
for all its circumstances. It only re 
mains that the conductors of the 


| school persevere, “and be not weary 


in well doing.” 


AN SRI ENE 
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OBJECTIONS TO INFANT SCHOOLS 
ANSWERED. 


We have occupied several pages 
of our work this month with the in- 
teresting subject of Infant schools. 
We know of no way in which we 
could better please our readers and 
serve the cause of Sabbath-schools. 
The public attention is now somewhat 
awake to the subject, and we hope 
something efficient will be done be- 
fore another winter commences. The 
following article from the New York 
Observer, claims the special attention 
of all those who feel in any degree 
opposed to Infant schools. 


While natural benevolence, the ex- 
perience of a sister country, the deep 
and deadly wants of the poor around 
us, actually increasing in ignorance, 
vice, anguish, sickness, decrepitude 
and death, concur with every Chris- 
tian sympathy, and with the Law of 
God, in calling aloud for infant schools, 
—some questions have been started 
as to their expediency. It is suggest- 
ed. 

1. That as the children of drunk- 
ards will be amongst the first served, 
drunken parents, being thus left 
more at liberty, will become more 
drunken. 

2. ‘That as the children of the poor 
will thus be in a measure provided 
for, poor people will become more 
improvident, and the number of pau- 
pers will increase. 

3. That the children being remoy- 
ed so long and so frequently from 
their mothers, the fine chord of mu- 
tual sympathy which naturally exists 
between them, and which is the first 
security of their virtue, will be weak- 
ened or broken, 

4. That such schocis will conduce 

to improvident marriages, by remov- 
ing anxiety respecting children. 
_ 5. That the presence of children, 
imposing much restraint upon the 
wickedness of parents, this wicked. 
ness will increase when that restraint 
r removed by the absence of the chil- 
dren. 


These and similar objections imply 
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the position, that the gates of iniqui- 
ty are so closed, that our first care 
should be directed against opening 
them. But this is entirely theoretic. 
The fact is, that they are so open, 
that every nerve capable of being 
brought into action for the service of 
mankind, is loudly called to aid in 
closing them. 


Ans. 1. Drunkards are drunkards 
for the pleasure of drinking. They 
are eminently poor calculators of the 
good or evil resulting from their vici- 
ous gratifications; and dark indeed 
would be the policy, which would 
leave an immortal spirit to grow up 
in wretchedness, ignorance and vice, 





| lest peradventure a drunkard should 


add drunkenness to thirst. 


Ans. 2, It is true that relief unwise 
ly administered to the poor increase 
pauperism ; but this does not afford 
even the shadow of a sound argument, 
against relieving the poor; and as lit- 
tle does it bring any proof against the 
beneficial results of relieving their dis- 
tresses wisely. But that relief, which 
at once assuages or removes some of 
the deepest pangs to which the hu- 
man heart is liable,—and nipping the 


bud of vice, strikes at the root of ” 


every evil,—must be considered em- 
inently wise. This is the fact, with 
respect to infant schools. They alle- 
viate the mother’s pangs in leaving 
her child, because she knows that 
she leaves it in wise and kind hands; 
they alleviate the sufferings of the 
child, because it experiences the su- 
rest exhibition of that wisdom and 
kindness; and they strike at the root 
of all evil, by aiming at the extinction 
of vice and the implantation of virtue. 
Ans. 3. The mutual sympathy be- 
tween the mother and her child, is 
indeed a strong and sacred bond; but 
it is at least as much a coadjutor of 
vice as of virtue,. amongst a 
rant and profligate. The evil whi 
this objection contemplates, is to be 
corrected by the removal of that ig- 
norance and profligacy;-—not by leav- 
ing them in all their vileness and all 
their misery, lest they should become 
more vile and miserable. But infant 
schools do this. They supply the 
earliest, and in this particular, = 
haps the most important years of life, 
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with Christian education; and the 
every-day display to the mother, of 
the proper results of the Christian 
spirit, developing itself continually in 
acts of kindness towards herself and 
her dear babe, must and does power- 
fully conduce to awaken every slum- 
bering virtue, and to shame and crush 
the boldness of sin, fostered and ag- 
gravated as it is by neglect. 

“ins. 4. The fault of improvident 
marriages results more from facilities 
of marriage, where marriage is most 
honoured, than from any defect of 


foresight respecting the support of |) & . : 
§ I 5 PI | for want of such aid as infant schools 


| afford. Every day the infant poor are 


children, The fact 1s, that this latter 
particular is amazingly overlooked ; 
nor is it wonderful, when we find, 
how almost universally regardless 
people are, of qualifying themselves 
to provide for the immortal part, by 
bringing up children in the way in 
which they should go. The cultiva- 
tion of the mind from earliest infancy 
in Christian principles is the proper 
corrective. 

Ans, 5. Whether infant schools 
be established or not, the child will 
be almost equally absent from its 
profligate parents :—and the essential 
difference will be, that where infant 
schools are not established, the child, 
drinking in iniquity with its parents, 
will rapidly learn to fight, and drink, 
and lie, and swear, and steal with 
them :—its presence in such a case, 
rather emboldens than restrains their 
wickedness. But where infant schools 
flourish, a fair hope arises, supported 
by abundant facts, that the improved 
state of the child will communicate 
improvement to the parent; nor will 
this improvement be diminished by 
the increased delight to the parent’s 
heart arising from the return of 
the little ones to their homes, after 
the separations of the day. The 
child, cleanly, improved in its man- 
ners, and happy, will refresh the 
hearts of their parents, instead of fe- 
vering them by all the filth and rude- 
ness and misery, cherished by the 
vagrancies and wretchedness of the 
hours of unprotected separation. 

It is said that the objects of this 
charity should be selected as a matter 
of favour, not of right. Certainly, 











this ought to be strictly and distinctly 
the case 


And it will be an effectual | 


safeguard, against the evils appre 
hended by the Ist and 2d objections 
It is said that payment should b: 
received or required, for the children 
Certainly, as soon as possible ; and in 
many cases probably, from the very 
beginning. Moderation, to keep the 
charge within the utmost convenience 
of the parents,—and benignant wis 
dom, to secure the utmost impartiali- 
ty,—would be the essential accom 
paniments of this principle. 


Within the last year many have 
perished by fire and other accidents, 


left in the care cither of ignorant, and 
generally ill-tempered and _ selfish 
children a little older than them 

selves; or totally without all care, 
separate from their parents, and a 
nuisance to their neighbours. From 
this hot-bed of early misery and vice, 
the ranks of our juvenile delinquents 
are continually strengthening. The 
House of Refuge, indeed, as it has 
been hitherto governed, has tended 
powerfully to check their more de- 
veloped growth; but we have not 
yet gone to the root. Exuberant life 
is in it; a prolific soil is cherishing all 
its exuberance; and the blossoms and 
the fruits of wickedness and misery 

are opening and ripening around us 
We have two paths before us: 7: 

leave the evil in all its magnitude, 
lest by our awkward attempts, w« 
should aggravate it ;—or, with all out 
awkwardness about us, trusting in a 
better strength than our own, to at 

tack it with the decision and the ten 

derness which God requires from u: 

To shrink, through fear of its difficul 

ties, from the contest which duty re 

quires, is cowardice, To shrink from 
it through fear of aggravating the ev! 
which we ought to correct, is pusi! 

lanimous and unfaithful. To contend 
unto death, against all that is destruc 

tive of human happiness, and hostile 
to the glory of God, dutifully leaving 
the event with Him, is Christian 

and the divine injunction is, “ What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might; for there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wis- 


_ dom, in the grave whither thou go 


est.”’ 





